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A WREATH OF VALLEYS AND CASTLES. The site - it by nature is attractive in i « 


BY PROFES6OR WILLIAM WELLS. 

THE many minor streams that feed the noble 
Rhine are, like it, highly favored by nature, and, 
in general, adorned with the ruins of feudal castles, 
that as well repay a visit as do those of the Rhine, 
of all rivers to the German. 

The latter, if a lover of nature, is well aware of 
these haunts, and makes his annual visit to their 
shrines; but foreign tourists hurry by them and pay 
all their homage to the lion of theday. We propose 
to wash our hands of this charge, and spend a little 
time in acursory examination of a few spots, whose 
names are seldom heard out of the borders of Fa- 
ther-land. 


THE VALLEY OF THE LAEU. 


Of all the valleys that do obeisance to the Rhine, | 


this is the richest and most varied in its gifts. 


Goethe was the first who directed the attention of 
his countrymen to its charms, and in these rich | 


and heart-felt words: “I had wandered on foot 
down the valley of the Lahu, this beautiful stream, 
lovely in its windings and diversified in its shores.” 
“My eye, accustomed to discover the picturesque 


and more than pjcturesque beauties of the land- | 
scape, reveled while gazing at views far and near, | 
at rocks covered with heavy foliage, at the sunny | 
summits of the forests and the moist meadows, at | 
the throning castles and the blue mountain ridges | 


in the distance.” 


A few miles from the Rhine, in this picturesque | 


valley, is the celebrated watering-place, Ems. Its 
baths are so old in the history of man, that even 


the Romans were acquainted with them; and at | 


present it may be considered the most aristocratic 


and splendid summer resort among the many baths | 


of Germany. Russian aristocracy may always be 
found there in crowds, and any summer meeting of 
sovereigns is nearly certain to be at Ems. The 
fickle occupants of the more fickle throne of France 
have frequently made Ems the spot where they 
meet to consult over their fallen fortunes—to-day it 
may be the family of Bourbon, to-morrow that of 
Orleans. 
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the extreme, and the neighborhood abounds with 
ruins, to which the most pleasing excursions may 
be made. Now it is the Abbey of Arnstein, and 
| then the ruins of Nassau: to day we go to the Sil- 
| ver Cot and the Chapel of Winden, to-morrow to 
| the ruins of Baldainstein and Spurkenburg. Some 
of these are still inhabited by monks, and others 
are kept as romantic ruins, without being allowed 
to go to further waste, and are adorned with gar- 
dens and forests. Each one has some story to tell 
of its origin, and of the piety or valor of its owner. 
| The Castle of Stein bids you sit and listen to its 
story thus couched: “The mother of the race that 
was protected within these battlements, had four 
daughters and two sons, and each of the daughters 
became the consort of a valiant knight. Now, it 
happened that these four knights were in the castle 
of their mother-in-law, and her two sons were also 
| there, and all were sitting at table. Thus the lady 
had six knights around her board—four were her 
sons-in-law and two were sons; for her husband 
| had also been a knight. And as they thus sat to- 
' gether the proud matron rose and said: ‘This is 
| too much honor.’ But no one paid attention to 
| her words. Shortly afterward she rose and went 
secretly away, that none ever truly knew whither 
she had gone. Thus perished the mother of the 
race that gave honor to these walls.” 

A few steps lead us to the eelebrated cloister of 
Arnstein, once the family-seat of the mighty counts 
| of Enrich, It lay on a hard rock, between two 
| flowing waters, was invincibly firm on all sides, 
| and had but a single entrance. This was fastened 
| with strong iron chains and bolts; for this reason 
| many have called it a robber castle, destined to 
plunder all that sailed or rode by. But the de- 
| seendants of the family repel this tarnish on their 
| name, and prove that their last ancestor who inhab- 
| ited the cloister, lived such a holy life that the 

counts of Katzenellenbogen, Diez, and Isenburg 
| carried his corpse to the cloister church on their 
| shoulders, to testify their unfeigned respect for his 
character. 
Passing the little castle of Oranienstein, we 
| arrive at 
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THE OLD CHURCH OF LIMBURG, 


Its founder was one of the most favorite heroes of 
the German people, and within its precincts lie his 
mortal remains. Cuno was the wonder of his time. 
He still lives in the lays of the minstrels and the 
poems of his people, and many a legend leads one 
back to his deeds. His small stature acquired for 
him the surname of Shortbold; but his great mind 
brought him the title of the Wise. Physical force 
and personal bravery distinguished him. A party 
of rebels against the king were once about to ship 
their forces over the stream, when Shortbold thrust 
his lance with such force into the side of the boat 
that it sunk, and all therein were lost. Eberhard, 
of Frankenland, he Sl" through with his 
sword. 

At another time he was ding alone by the 
Emperor Otto, when a lion burst from his cage. 
The unarmed sovereign was about to seize the 
sword of Cuno with which to defend himself, when 
the latter sprang upon the lion and dispatched him. 
But Cuno the Wise had one peculiarity, he bore an 
antipathy to women and apples. He consequently 
died unmarried, and the church of Limburg is de- 
voted to the repose of his soul. 

THE VALE OF THE BLUE MOSELLE 

has been so much praised and sung by poet and 
minstrel on account of its natural beauties and his- 
torical and romantic features, that we can not re- 
frain from devoting a few moments to its beauties. 
We first saw it in the clear sunlight of a balmy 
summer morning, and sure enough what poets had 
so often sung was for once true. The waters of the 
Blue Moselle refused to mingle with those of the 
more turbid Rhine, and as far down the current as 
the eye could reach did we perceive the stream of 
the Moselle, deeply, beautifully blue, passing on its 
way through the Rhine unaltered in its hue. 

Passing up the Moselle one immediately enters 
into ideal solitudes, and the thbusand little retreats 
of its banks and shores plainly tell where lie its 
charms. An occasional steamboat plies its waters 
and desecrates the stillness of its realm; but if ever 
a steamer were out of place it is here. The Moselle 
flows, for a considerable distance, between high 
walls, which the current of the stream has evi- 
dently created; then it breaks forth into smiling 
meadows, and again plays among hills and forests. 
It winds and bends so much that one can sail 
almost for hours and return nearly to the starting- 
point. The vegetation of its shores is luxurious in 
the extreme, and the vineyards that adorn its banks 
stand nearly equal in repute with those of the 
Rhine. The Moselle is lovely; the Rhine grand. 
The Moselle is pastoral; the Rhine heroic. 

Its shores are charmingly diversified with villa- 
ges and its hills with castles. Among these none 
is more attractive to the lover of the beautiful than 
the castle of Cochem. At the base of the mountain 
whose summit it crowns, lies the antique village. 
From its midst rises a towering mass surmounted 
by a stately steeple; and on the south is the mass- 





ive gate, now ever standing open as a signal that 
the marauding incursions of the robber knights are 
no longer to be feared. 

On the stream itself floats the rude boat with a 
peasant at the oar and an admiring wanderer on its 
rough seat; but rough and rustic as it may be, from 
it the eye revels in a sight that delights the heart. 
Yonder cabin on the hill-side, with its low windows, 
little garden, and protecting cross, is a hermit’s 
retreat. The world has used him unkindly, and 
with a bleeding heart he has deserted all but his 
God. Far above him towers the castle, with its 
spires, turrets, and battlements in eccentric outline, 
as if it were a sport of nature with the rocky mass 
instead of an ingenious construction of men. It 
seems as old-fashioned in its shape as if it belonged 
to a race of grandfathers, and as durable as if con- 
structed by a band of giants who could sport with 
rocks. And as we pass along the stream other cas- 
tles come and go with such rapidity that we are 
prone to think that men once lived for the sole pur- 
pose of building castles—in the air! 

THE ABBEY OF STEINFELD 

lies in a valley not far from the Moselle; and from 
its heavy casements may be seen the smoke of the 
furnace and the blast of the forge; for the whole 
region here is evidently volcanic, and abounds in 
ores and metals. The Count Sigbodo was induced 
to found the Abbey by the following incident. He 
once saw an infant being baptized, and observed 
how well it was protected from the machinations of 
the evil spirit by crosses and blessings. In astonish- 
ment he inquired if he could be so blessed and pro- 
tected. When told that he could be, he exclaimed, 
“Then it is not necessary that I cross and bless 
myself.” As the evil spirit heard this he held his 
soul for easy prey, offered the Count his services, 
and called himself Bonschariant. The Count, who 
could easily distinguish the smell of sulphur from 
that of the violet, confiding in the virtue of his 
baptism. did not repel the advances of Satan, and 
did not repent of it; for all his commands he saw 
immediately executed by his agile servant. One 
day he went with Bonschariant to the chase in a 
forest. ‘There he found a sterile, rock-bound wil- 
derness called Steinfeld, or stone-field. The place 
seemed to him well adapted for a cloister; for in 
such a barren seclusion he thought it must be easy 
to serve Heaven. 

But he wished to hide his purpose from the serv- 
ant, who was to aid him in this work; for he knew 
well that he would not lend his aid in such an un- 
dertaking. He, therefore, said to him, “I would 
like to come here daily to the chase, where the 
game is so plenty, but I can find no companions; 
for it is so far from human habitations that I can 
offer neither shelter nor food tothem. Therefore, 
let us here build a house, a merry hunting castle, 
where we can play, and feast, and drink delicious 
wine.” 

This proposition pleased Bonschariant well, for 
feasting and carousing were his delight; and he 
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lay hold of the work and brought lime and stone, 
and never became tired of his labor. Already the 
solid walls rise, and the structure stands high and 
firm, completed up to the keystone of the gable. 
But while Satan hurries to bring this, the Count 
places an iron cross there. Bonschariant comes 
flying with the heavy stone, holding it on his head 
with his claws, when he perceives the cross proudly 
standing on the gable. Seeing that he has been so 
cunningly cheated, he becomes violent with rage, 
and throws the stone into a torrent, where it still 
lies, and is to this day called the “ Devil’s stone.” 
And the impression of the devil’s head and claws 
is still seen on the stone. 

The vicinity of Mayence is richer in objects that 
interest the curious antiquarian than almost any 
other city in Germany. Among these a prominent 
position may be given to 

THE CHURCH OF 

On the spot once occupied by this venerable pile, 
two crosses capable of performing miracles have 
been adored. Each has its legend. 

Of the one it is said that a band of pilgrims were 
sailing toward Mayence, when a glittering cross 
appeared in the air. The visions followed the 
direction of the boat as if by invisible bands it 
were fastened to the mast. It finally landed with 
them, and, on examination, to their astonishment 
they found it not an illusion but a tangible, brazen 
cross. It was placed on the backs of two oxen, 
without yoke or gear, and unguided they brought 
it to the spot where the church was afterward 
built in commemoration of this miracle. It was 
soon found that this cross was an effectual cure for 
the fever, if touched by the sufferer. 

The legend of the second runs as follows: At 
the time of the Archbishop Adolph, there lived in 
Mayence a certain man wko was the quintessence 
of personal ugliness. And as the proverbs warn 
us against those whom God has marked, so was his 
nature the very quintessence of all vice. He was 
especially addicted to drunkenness and gaming; 
but these passions naturally led him to greater 
crimes. One day he lost at play all his gold. To 
drown his remorse he resorted to wine, and encour- 
aged by intoxication to new hopes, he returned to 
the gaming-table, and on it sacrificed his property, 
one piece after another. He thus lost all he pos- 
sessed in the world. Thereby imbittered to rage, 
he began first to abuse his fellow-players, and then 
to blaspheme God and the saints. He closed with 
the threat to revenge himself for his losses on the 
first crucifix that he should meet. Thus he left the 
house and ran like a fury through the field. Not 
far from the gaming-house was an open chapel with 
an image of Christ cut in the wood and surrounded 
by his mother and other saints. On this image the 
madman drew his sword, and in his blind ravings 
gave it several cuts. But the sinner was struck 
dumb when he saw blood stream from the wounds. 
Terror benumbed his limbs, and he stood as if 
rooted in the ground, till some peasants from a 
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neighboring field ran and seized the sacrilegious 
wretch, and delivered him as prisoner to the tribu- 
nal. Here an awful sentence awaited him. He 
was to be burned alive in presence of the people. 
The miraculous image was brought to the neigh- 
boring church, where the holy blood was long 
shown as an object of pious reverence. Enemies 
afterward invaded the country and tried to burn 
the church, but this holy blood saved it from the 
flames. Since that time it has become a ruin, and 
but few traces of it are left. Without the legends 
one would scarcely know whether it had been a 
robber-castle or a temple of God. 
THE VALLEY OF WEISPERS, 

which opens on the igone of the most inter- 
esting spots that a@orn its shores. It stands in 
bad repute, however, with the boatmen of this 
famous stream, and even with the vintners of its 
hills, on account of the cutting north-west winds 
that issue from its precincts. On account of its 
uncongenial zephyrs, a multitude of fearful stories 
adorn its annals. Some say that ghosts abound 
there, and that all sorts of specters lead a life of 
revel, and the strange winds that whistle through 
its nooks and crannies are supposed to be their 
social chats, and thus comes the cognomen of “ Val- 
ley of Whispers.” 

A story is told of an adventurous lover who as- 
cended the steep precipice known as the “ Devil’s 
Ladder,” imagining that he there would hear the 
whispers of his lady-love from the vale below. On 
account of its wild and romantic character, the Val- 
ley of Whispers is well worthy of a visit. It also 
has its chapel of the Holy Cross, and near by bub- 
bles a torrent out of the Sour Valley, mixing with 
the sulphur springs that are thought, by the peas- 
ants, to be of dubious origin. Here are the exten- 
sive ruins of Sourburg; and very strange stories are 
told about them. Indeed, the whole valley abounds 
in equivocal imputations. This castle was the 
homestead of the house of Sickingen; and the last 
of his race died in abject poverty. It is said that 
he committed a deed of fearful import, and that 
some of these whispers are the breathings of re- 
morse from his troubled soul. The world thought 
his father dead; but the son held him confined in a 
dark dungeon of the castle, or in the deep cellar of 
the parish-house. At last the horrible crime be- 
came known, and the Elector of Mayence sent an 
armed force to liberate the unhappy father; but the 
unnatural son had already transported him to the 
dungeons of another castle, where a chivalrous 
knight at last found him and restored him to the 
light of day. 


HYMEN'S TOWER 


is the apt cognomen of a time-honored church 
steeple, as antiquated in its structure as interesting 
in its history. The door is adorned with garlands 
of roses, evergreen and myrtle, and leads to pleas- 
ant and unexpectedly commodious apartments high 
in the air. From the windows a variegated pano- 
rama is presented totheeye. Light barks, massive 
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vessels, and commodious steamers at times divers- 
ify the silvery surface of the Rhine. In the dis- 
tance is discovered the hoary head of the old King 
Mountain, and farther on are the blue summits of 
the giants of the Odenwald. The old sexton leads 
you to the windows, and smiles with joy to observe 
the impression made by this beauty. 

But still he feels that he has not told all, and his 
tongue struggles between desire and duty. He 
would gladly tell a little circumstance connected 
with the tower, if he could do it under the seal of 
secrecy; for he really avers that he ought not to 
tell what he would gladly have one to know. You 
being the twentieth person that day with whom he 
has entered into bondg of genfidence, in expecta- 
tion of a shilling for his amenity, he commences 
his “oft-told tale.” “The place in which we now 
stand has often been the happy retreat of thrice 
happy pairs just joined by the silken tie that binds 
two willing hearts. This paradise spread out be- 
low has oft been enjoyed by those whose entrance 
on a career of worldly bliss has well enabled them 
to appreciate its charms. This door, so gayly cap- 
ped with garlands, has a close bearing with my 
story. 

“You know,” says the old man, “of the univer- 
sal custom on the Rhine of ‘bridal trips,’ after 
being joined in holy wedlock. Now, they are fre- 
quently inconvenient, for many reasons; and still 
the newly wedded pair would gladly shun the curi- 
ous glance of those who are ever ready to smile at 
their affection and cast ridicule on the happiest 
days of life. When the eventful ‘yes’ has been 
spoken at the altar in the church below, and the 
pastor has blessed the union, the carriage is already 
before the door, prepared to bear away the young 
pair from the little teasings of relations and friends, 
and carry them to regions where they are more to 
themselves, at liberty to enhance their happiness 
by the charms of nature and the incidents of a 
tour, during which every thing is observed on the 
sunny side. 

“But there are few things in life that have not 
their reverse; and beautiful and praiseworthy as 
may be this custom of devoting, in this busy 
world, a few days or weeks as a holiday for the 
heart, it has, nevertheless, under certain circum- 
stances, its shady side. So many thousand little 
arrangements are to be made for domestic comfort 
in married life; so many little unthought-of notions 
are to be obtained, that it is generally expensive 
beyond expectation. And thus it happens that 
many a pair, of modest desires and moderate 
means, would gladly not begin their new world by 
contracting debts, to hang like millstones to their 


necks. And who can blame them if they would | 


fain avoid the expense of a journey entailed by 
fashion? But still it is the custom of their rank in 
life; and in accordance with it they can scarcely 
avoid its performance. They, therefore, with me, 
take advantage of an innocent little stratagem. 
After the marriage ceremony they slip away from 





their attendants into a side aisle of the church, and 
thence unobserved into this steeple. Here my care 
protects them from unwelcome guests, and in enjoy- 
ment of this golden air, in the face of this rich, 
romantic nature spread out before them, they live 
for themselves alone, and nearer heaven than we 
mortals who pass our lives on the earth below. 

“Time never hangs heavy on their hands during 
this unique honeymoon, and we provide them in 
abundance with means for amusement. The jour- 
ney that they would otherwise be making, they 
perform on my maps and in my books, and become 
thoroughly acquainted with the country as far 
round as the eye can reach, and that, you perceive, 
is no mean distance—enough for a bridal trip if 
faithfully performed. During the day they occa- 
sionally pay me a visit in my rooms below, where 
we are always happy to see them. In the little 
confabs which thus arise, we are often gratified 
to learn that a journey which was to last but two 
weeks would be gladly doubled, and, indeed, it 
sometimes is. One happy pair traveled thus five 
weeks in my steeple. 

“The anxiety about my guests, and the silence 
which I observe in relation to their presence here, 
have acquired for me the reputation of being at 
least diffident with strangers. But habit is second 
nature, and long practice has made it very easy for 
me to keep these pleasant secrets connected with 
my calling.” 
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BY MRS, SARAH M. GEARHART. 
Exquisite one—sunlight and green 
Are ever changing on thy breast; 
I envy thee the glossy sheen, 
And richness of thy tidy vest. 
From rose to lily gossiping, 
Uncertain as a roguish belle; 
The brightest flower worshiping, 
That blooms in garden, field, or dell, 


Whence art thou? all so lately slept 
Within a rough, snow-covered grave; 
And clouds their frozen tear-drops wept, 
To chill the air and check the wave. 


The trembling flow’rets hid their cheeks, 
All pale, from autumn’s bleaching rain; 
With folded arms, for many weeks, 
They slept, and could not wake again. 
Then where wert thou, with silken gown, 
Uncovered head, and shoeless feet ? 
’*Mid withered leaves and blossoms brown, 
Couldst thy soft pinions hum so sweet? 
O no, a winter’s home is thine, 
On some far-off, Pacific shore! 
Thus thou remindest me of mine, 
Where storms are hushed for evermore. 
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A SUMMER EXCURSION. 


NUMBER II, 
BY A BUCEEYE. 
CARLISLE, 

A peasant ride on the Central road brings us, 
in the course of about eighteen hours, to Harrisburg, 
where, after a comfortable sleep of three or four 
hours, I took the Cumberland Valley railroad for 
Carlisle. This, as you know, is a pleasant village, 
being between two mountains named respectively 
the North Mountain and the South Mountain, which 
are, I suppose, spurs of the Blue Ridge. They are 
some distance from the village, and can not be 
seen within it to advantage, without ascending to 
some elevated platform. The Cumberland river is 
several miles off. The surrounding country is fer- 
tile and well cultivated, though, during the present 
season, there has been much complaint of drought. 
Surcharged clouds have often approached the 
mountains, but the heated air arising from the val- 
ley has dissipated them. About half a mile from 
the village are the United States barracks, which 
were built during the Revolution by the Hessian 
prisoners captured at Trenton. They are large 
enough to accommodate a garrison of two thousand. 

We rode out one fine morning in company with a 
friend—who was once our classmate, and is now a 
brilliant anatomical professor in Philadelphia, the 
Athens of Esculapian philosophy—in order to wit- 
ness the early drill. About one hundred young 
men, chiefly raw recruits, were taking their first 
lessons as dragoons—for these barracks are now ap- 
propriated for a government cavalry school. Some 
of the horses appeared to understand that new 
hands were upon their backs. Many of the riders 
lost their caps in their evolutions, and were obliged 
to remain with heads exposed to a burning sun till 
some kind sword elevated the lost garment to them. 
There were many merry faces, but more sad ones. 

Some reminded me of the delicate Coleridge—the 
poet—who, when he stood before the recruiting 
officer, was asked what business he had in the serv- 
ice. “Can you,” said the officer contemptuously, 
“run a Frenchman through?” “Well,” replied 
Coleridge, “I can let a Frenchman run me through.” 
Our service is no place for idlers. Here, at least, 
the soldiers are six hours on duty every day; the 
duty, too, is hard, and, to those unskilled in horse- 
manship and those fated to mount unruly animals, 
quite dangerous. Major R , the gentlemanly 
officer in charge here, informed us that one or two 
of his men had been killed recently by vicious 
horses. American youth are good riders; the John 
Gilpins are generally from across seas. Lately 
the Major had one from the Emerald Isle, who had 
so strong an aversion to riding on horseback, that, 
after receiving a severe injury by a fall from his 
horse, he committed suicide to avoid running the 
risk of another. 





The quarters are kept very clean, the cooking is 
said to be skillful, and the dishes tasteful, espe- 
cially the “bean soup.” The hospital was neat as 
a parlor, and without a patient; the apothecary and 
surgeon were, of course, out of business. 

The American dragoons are, I suppose, equal to 
any in the world. It is stated that one of our well- 
trained companies has been known to dismount, 
picket their horses, take the cannon from the car- 
riages, the wheels from the axle-trees, pile up every 
thing in order, lie down, rise up, hitch their horses, 
put the wheels on the carriages, set the cannon in 
their places, fire, and be off, all in sixty-eight sec- 
onds. The object of this movement is to allure the 
enemy Within reach of a successful fire when he is 
too strong to be long withstood. 

During our late war with Mexico the impetuosity 
of our cavalry in a charge, and the deafening shout 
which they raised as they galloped toward the foe, 
struck terror into the hearts of the Mexicans; so 
much so, that in one instance twenty thousand 
Mexican cavalry refused to attack two hundred and 
fifty American dragoons. It is said that on this 
occasion Santa Anna cut off the epaulets of the 
commander of his troop and gave him a public 
caning. The Mexican infantry and artillery were 
quite respectable, and usually proved a match for 
our own. Our cavalry was the right arm of battle, 
and decided the fortune of war. 

There is something quite inspiring even in this 
sham charge—here they rush over the field at full 
gallop; the gleaming swords, the bugle blast, the 
battle shout, the furious tramp of horses, breast to 
breast, make us wish that we too were mounied, 
booted, and spurred. But, alas! the “trade” is any 
thing but what would please us! We could bear 
to pour out the blood of a martyr from our veins, 
but not so well that of a warrior. True, if war 
was righteous, I suppose we could shoulder the rifle. 
But how can there be a righteons war in these days? 
In patient endurance of wrong I would confi- 
dently appeal to truth and God for the right. The 
genius of the Union, begirt with two oceans, is 
looking out for the scepter of a hemisphere. Let 
her have it; but let her footsteps advance in peace 
to the banks of the distant rivers, and her victories 
be those of truth over error, of mind over matter, 
of liberty over tyranny and lawlessness. 

But we must return to the village: it is more than 
a hundred years old, having been founded in 1751. 
It is regularly laid out, the streets crossing each 
other at right angles, as in Philadelphia, and as in 
ancient Babylon, which Penn is said to have had 
in his mind’s eye when he laid out the city of 
Brotherly Love. The houses are generally of brick 
or stone, and the side-walks paved. The public 
buildings comport with the private ones, denoting 
economy and comfort rather than wealth and ele- 
gant taste. A few of the private dwellings, how- 
ever, are adorned with cultivated gardens and 
choice shade-trees, by which, indeed, some are half 
hidden from the view. The population is about 
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six thousand, and is slowly increasing. The in- 
habitants are chiefly Protestant, and are supported 
by mechanical pursuits and a small trade, which is 
greatly promoted by the military post and institu- 
tions of learning in the vicinity. 

This is the seat of Dickinson College, founded 
in 1783, under the direction of the Presbyterians, 
and chiefly through the influence of Governor 
Dickinson, that accomplished soldier and civilian, 
who opposed the Declaration of Independence as 
premature, but who, a few days afterward, could 
boast that he was the only member of Congress to 
face the enemy. Dr. Rush, one of Pennsylvania’s 
most honored and gifted sons, had much to do, I 
judge, with the founding of this seat of learning. 

The College buildings occupy a slightly elevated 
plot of ground in the western part of the village. 
The west college is one hundred and fifty feet long 
and four stories high, surmounted by a cupola, from 
which you can obtain a fine view of the surround- 
ing country and the mountains which skirt it. It 
is of limestone, and was built in 1805, shortly after 
the first building erected for the institution was 
destroyed by fire. It affords all necessary accom- 
modations for recitations, professors’ studies, society 
halls, libraries, etc. The campus is fine, and is 
surrounded by a stone wall, surmounted by a paling 
fence. The societies have excellent libraries, con- 
taining, in the aggregate, I suppose, about eight 
thousand volumes. 

East of this building is another, one hundred 
feet long and four stories high; and on the oppo- 
site side of the street is a lecture-room, with labora- 
tory, museum, etc. 

About eighteen years since this College passed 
into the hands of the Methodists, and is now under 
the patronage of the Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
New Jersey conferences. Its board of trustees is a 
very strong one, and consists entirely of members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Among them 
I noticed our venerable senior Bishop—we all know 
him and love him, and rejoice to hear of his im- 
proved state of health; that active and penetrating 
mind of the Quarterly; the President of Girard 
College—one of the finest-looking and most saga- 
cious men in the nation; a reverend doctor from 
Philadelphia, who can not easily be beaten in argu- 


ment; another from Washington, who defended the | 


A SUMMER EXCURSION. 


menting; and a professor of modern languages, 
who has traveled the world over and studied the 
books through, and whose attainments in lan- 
guages, particularly in Hebrew, were highly spoken 
of in the board; last, though not least, a professor 
of English literature, who is a model gentleman, a 
profound scholar, and a devoted Christian. Asa 
speaker he is remarkably graceful, and his writings 
all have a ripe strawberry richness. His wife is 
like unto him. Their courtship, I opine, was short 
and sweet; for when correlatives are properly intro- 
duced they soon come to a mutual understanding. 
Though their courtship may have been short, their 
love will be long. May blessings untold attend 
them! 

There is an academical department under the 
superintendence of a very worthy man, who, I 
trust, is destined to reap the reward of his faith- 
fulness. The faculty, with two exceptions, are 
clergymen, and I hope they exert a wholesome 
religious influence. They have one practice which 
struck me as peculiar and well worthy of imitation: 
they commence and close their college sessions with 
a love-feast—thus noting the religious as well as 
literary progress of their pupils. Why not? I 
had the pleasure of attending their last meeting of 
this kind, and was gratified to see there the presi- 
dent and the professor of English literature. 

The college is seeking an endowment of $100,000 
on the cheap scholarship plan. Their sales are all 
on condition that the whole sum shall be realized. 
They have advanced to within $15,000 of the re- 
quired amount, and hope to get the balance within 
the ensuing year. Truly, if they should fail Meth- 
odism will suffer; but there is every reason to pre- 
dict success. The agents are well adapted to the 
work. By the way, in company with them I sawa 
son of the lamented Cookman, who, it is said, in- 
herits his father’s golden mouth. 

The Commencement exercises were of the usual 
character, and fully as interesting as might be ex- 
pected. The societies assumed a somewhat bellig- 
erent aspect, and “one had it, judging by the 
sound.” How long it will remain encamped upon 
its conquests time will determine. I had the hap- 
piness to meet upon the platform a professor from 
Middletown, who, though Aristotelian in his tastes 





and modes of thought, is much more interesting 


Yankees so beautifully and triumphantly in the | and companionable than one would expect a meta- 


General conference of 1844; two of the fathers of | physician to be. I 


old Baltimore—long may they live to guide and 
bless the Church; a Baltimorean, of hymn-book 
memory, and many others, together with visitors, 
all worthy and beloved. 

The faculty consists of a president of large ex- 
rience, good scholarship, and peculiarly fine quali- 


fications, for the instruction and government of 


youth; a professor of languages of great accuracy 
and unsparing research; a professor of mathematics 








also met an Episcopal clergy- 
man of fine oratorical powers and catholic feelings. 

The inauguration of the new president, whose 
manifesto must have been satisfactory to all parties, 


| drew an unusual crowd to the Commencement exer- 
| cises 


proper. Long as the people were detained 
they seemed to preserve their interest to the close. 
As my mind relaxed a little after I had enjoyed a 


| saucer of ice-cream, prepared for the elect behind a 


window, my eye ran over the audience, and rested 


of livety mind and fervid eloquence; a professor of | here and there upon an unusual number of pretty 


natural sciences, celebrated as well for his taste in 
the fine arts as his skill in lecturing and experi- 


| faces. 
| The east must be less exposed to the sun than 
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the west, or use more cosmetics, or enjoy a less 
bilious climate. The last, perhaps, is the true 
solution. 

The pleasure of the occasion was enhanced by 
Beek’s Silver Cornet Band from Philadelphia, which 
discoursed most charming music. Meanwhile I 
wrought out two philosophical conclusions: First, 
that the sweetest sound in nature is a Christian 
Wwoman’s voice, and the prettiest sight in nature, 
next to the ancient mountains, is a Christian wo- 
man’s face. The degree of D. D. was bestowed on 
Rev. V. T. Moore and Rev. F. Merrick, and rarely 
has it ever been better bestowed. The latter, how- 
ever, positively declines the degree. 

Carlisle was rendered home-like by a companion 
from Ohio whom I met here. He is an American 
by birth, a Methodist by principle, an Irishman by 
choice, a merchant by training, a scholar by incli- 
nation, a professor by the call of the Church, and 
a widower by the act of an inscrutable Providence. 
Did you ever see a neatly-dressed, middle-sized, 
full-faced western mathematical professor, of easy 
manners, soft voice, and hair prematurely gray, 
who, while he complains of a want of imagination 
and fancy, shows by his appreciation of excellence, 
his abomination of meanness, his ornamented 
speech, his intense emotions, his strong attach- 
ments, and the urn which “‘so often fills his arms,” 
how much he is mistaken? Good mathematician 
is he; but he has never learned how to square the 
circle of the dollar, or to solve the great American 
problem of reducing all numbers to number one. 

He has popularity without sycophancy, learning 
without pedantry, generosity without ostentation, 
and an earnest struggle against his infirmities with- 
out any affectation of goodness. We commend 
him, ladies, to your favor, and pray you to enter- 
tain him graciously while we step out to call in the 
rest of the company. 





A DISCOURSE ON WEARING JEWELRY. 
Rives, from one to four on each finger—earrings, 


large and showy—necklaces, two or three in num- | 


ber, with hearts and crosses dependent from the 
same—bracelets, many and huge, casing the arms 
half way to the elbow—a minute watch affixed to 
the waist, and moored to the neck with a golden 
cable, four times as long and thick as it need be— 


a world of little knickknacks called “charms,” | 
heavy, inelegant, and stupid—a bouquet handle, | 


orn at the side like a huntsman’s horn—pins, 
brooches, miniatures—and all worn at once! 
the unsophisticated reader doubt it? Let him hie 


to any second-rate watering-place, and he will per- | 
ceive many a jeweler’s shop strolling about, of | 


hich the above is an imperfect inventory. In- 
dulging to an excess in jewelry-wearing, and spe- 
cially the wearing of sham or borrowed jewelry, 
indicates a weakness of intellectual and moral char- 
acter, which is exceedingly hurtful.— Home Journal. 


Does | 


HOW MISERS ARE MADE. 

Turre is Charley Skrimp. What a boy that is— 
what a pattern to all around him! It is recorded 
that, at twelve years of age, he had established a 
box with a slit in the lid, into which went every 
penny accorded to him for the purchase of sweet- 
meats, and a good many other stray coppers, which, 
lying upon the mantlepiece, seemed to claim the 
care of a proprietor. What became of that hoard, 
when, swelled by occasional argentine windfalls, it 
reached the enormous amount of five pounds? Was 
it wasted in juvenile dissipation, or did he lay it 
out on a present to his mother, or did he expend it 
on the purchase of a silver watch, once the object 
of his ambition? Notso. The earliest arithmet- 
ical attempts of the sucking Ricardo were applied 
to the investigation of the interest tables, and he 
lodged his money in a savings bank. Out of the 
allowance made him for dress while at college, he 
regularly laid by one-half—philosophically disre- 
garding the lampoons aimed at his greasy coat and 
baggy trowsers, by his more natty and less provi- 
dent class-fellows. Now, as an apprentice to a 
Writer to the Signet, he makes no end of threepen- 
ces by copying papers, and never was known to 
expend a shilling. It is true that he is mortally 
detested by all of his compeers; but when did vir- 
tue, in this wicked world of ours, escape perse- 
cution? To Henry’s mother, therefore, Charley 
Skrimp appears the very pattern of prudence and 
perfection, and earnestly does she entreat her boy 
to cultivate the friendship and profit by the exam- 
ple of his cousin. She had better have handed 
him over to the tender mercies of Fagan. Young 
| as he is, every seed of generous or manly feeling 
has already withered in the mind of Skrimp. His 
whole soul is devoted to pelf, to gain which he will 
| flatter, lie, or cozen—not, however, so as to be de- 
tected; for caution is his leading attribute, and he 
knows full well the marketable value of a good 
character. He is too consummate a knave to prac- 
| tice the usual cant of hypocrisy. He assumes a 
| blunt, downright demeanor, which has all the ap- 
| pearance of honesty; and in a few years will be 
| considered as an eccentric, independent creature, 
perhaps, a little surly and morose in his manner, 
but strictly to be relied on for integrity, and a first- 
rate man of business. If he marries it will be for 
money, no matter how old, ugly, or stupid the 
female incumbrance may be: indeed, it is to be 
hoped that she may be old, so that the race may 
not be perpetuated; ugly, because otherwise she 
| would add to her misery by exciting the jealousy 
of her spouse; and stupid, in order that she may 
never fully discover the enormous depth of his 
debasement. 

Such characters as Skrimp are to be found in 
' every station in life, from the peer to the peasant, 
| and perhaps in them the sordid vice can not be 
| eradicated. When they descend to the grave none 
shed tears or utter lamentations that they are gone.— 
| Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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GENIUS AND INTEMPERANCE. 


BY REV. J. T. BARR, SCOTLAND. 


‘Friend of my soul, this goblet sip, 


*T will chase that pensive tear.” Moore. 
«*‘ Ay—but within its glowing deeps 
A stinging serpent unseen sleeps.” Wits, 


On examining the records of literary life I have 
often been struck with the humiliating fact, that, in 
almost innumerable instances, genius and intem- 
perance have been associated together in the same 
individual; and where the latter has been permitted 
to prevail, the former has sunk degraded and un- 
pitied. On this subject volumes might be written 
with advantage, and placed as so many beacons to 
warn the youthful aspirant after fame against those 
rocks and shoals upon which many a noble genius 
has unhappily suffered shipwreck. It is always 
more grateful to record the excellences of literary 
men, than to expose their frailties; but while the 
one may be regarded as a “ delightful task,” we are 
not to shrink from the performance of the other, 
though it may be accompanied by a sigh. 

The celebrated Lord Rochester, one of the great- 
est wits of his age, and certainly the most ac- 
complished scholar in the court of Charles the 
Second, was so addicted to the vice of intemper- 
ance, that he died its victim before he attained his 
thirty-fourth year. In his last illness he confessed 
to Dr. Burnet that he was for five years together 
continually drunk, or so much inflamed by ebriety, 
as in no interval to be master of himself. 

Even Addison, one of the most amiable of men, 
and the most elegant of writers—and who, as a 
poet, soared far above his cotemporaries—was not 
always proof against the temptations of the bottle. 
He spent much of his time in taverns, where many 
of the literati of the day usually assembled for 
purposes of conviviality, and often sought an 
alleviation of his domestic vexations in copious 
draughts of wine. 

And who has not heaved a sigh over the hapless 
fate of Robert Burns, the peasant bard, whose 
“‘wood-notes wild” have found an echo in the re- 
motest parts of the earth? Such is the tenacity 
with which his memory is cherished in some parts 
of Scotland, that pictures of the poet are as nu- 
merous in the cottages of the poor, as those of the 
Virgin in the huts of the Irish peasantry. He may 
be truly said to have attained the highest rank in 
poesy; and as Dr. Curry remarks, “He was one of 
the few poets who have at once excelled in humor, 
in tenderness, and in sublimity.” But his habitual 
intemperance beclouded the evening of his days 
with poverty and mental suffering, sapped the 
foundation of his constitution, and at length 
brought him to an untimely grave. Had he been 
prudent as he was talented—discreet as he was 
enlightened—there is no doubt that, by the efforts 
of his mighty genius, he would have secured a 





handsome competency for life, and his days on 
earth might have been many and happy. But in 
spite of his generally dissipated character, Burns 
had his seasons of sober reflection. During these 
intervals he wrote several pieces, which are deeply 
expressive of the anguish of his mind. One of 
these, an “Ode to Despondency,” contains the fol- 
lowing affecting lines: 
“ Dim backward as I cast my view, 
What sickening scenes appear! 
What sorrows yet may pierce me through, 
Too justly may I fear! 
Still caring, despairing, 
Must be my bitter doom; 
My woes here shall close ne’er, 
But with the closing tomb.” 

What were the “sickening scenes” to which he 
here alludes, but the scenes of profligacy and vice 
through which he had incautiously wandered! 
And what were the “sorrows” which -he had too 
much reason to apprehend would yet “pierce him 
through,” but the necessary consequences of his 
dissipation—poverty, shame, and remorse! Alas! 
these sorrows were painfully realized. Slighted by 
the friends who had formerly caressed him, and 
who had been the instruments of seducing him 
into the evils of intemperance, his life became a 
burden. At length crippled, emaciated, having the 
very power of animation wasted by disease, bro- 
ken-hearted by a sense of his errors, and the mis- 
eries to which he saw his family were exposed, 
with his soul still tremblingly alive to a sense of 
shame and a secret love of virtue, and yet willing 
to yield to any temptation that might be offered to 
intemperate indulgence, he expired in the thirty- 
eighth year of his age. 

** No further seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode.” 

Richard Savage, whose checkered life has been 
so graphically sketched by Dr. Johnson, was also a 
slave to intemperance; and notwithstanding his 
learned biographer labors to palliate his vices on 
the ground of his early misfortunes, it is evident 
that his own misconduct, if not the primary cause 
of those misfortunes, was the occasion of strengthen- 
ing and increasing them. Neither canI respond to 
the sentiment of the Doctor, that “he was launched 
upon the ocean of life only that he might be swal- 
lowed by its quicksands or dashed upon its rocks.” 
At one period of his life he was placed in a posi- 
tion which afforded him ample means of living in 
ease and splendor. But his riotous behavior and 
intemperate habits so disgusted the family who 
had so generously received him, that they wer 
compelled to close their door against him. It ap- 
pears Lord Tyrconnel, a friend of his mother, had 
kindly engaged to give Savage, in addition to his 
support, an allowance of two hundred pounds a 
year. His lordship, however, assigns the followin 
reasons for dismissing him from his house: “ Sav- 
age was accustomed to enter taverns with any com- 
pany that proposed it; there he would drink the 
most expensive wines with great profusion, and 
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when the reckoning came he was without money. 
At other times he brought his friends to Lord Tyr- 
connel’s, where he would entertain them with 
wines from his lordship’s cellars, and disgrace the 
house with riot and outrage. A set of valuable 
books, stamped with his arms, he had also the 
mortification to find on stalls exposed for sale, it 
being Savage’s custom, when he wanted a small 
sum, to take his books to the pawnbroker.” 

Savage subsequently received an annuity of fifty 
pounds from the Queen, in acknowledgment of a 
complimentary ode which he wrote on her birthday. 
Immediately on receiving this amount, he would 
usually retire to some low public house to spend it 
in obscure sensuality, and reappearing, after a brief 
space, as penniless as ever. He continued to live 
on the bounty of others till his dissipated conduct 
becoming increasingly annoying, appears to have 
worn out the patience of all who had befriended 
him. At last he was arrested for a debt of eight 
pounds and‘thrown into jail into Bristol, where, 
after a short illness, he died. 

A few years ago might be seen, in the streets of 
Bradford, in Yorkshire, a man whose appearance 
was that of a dissipated mendicant, vending a vol- 
ume of poems, the production of his own muse. 
This was John Nicholson, commonly called the 
“ Airedale Poet.” He was a man of sterling gen- 
ius, and many of his poems, especially those which 
describe the scenery of his native county, are of a 
superior order, His volume was favored with an 
extensive circulation, and well received by all par- 
ties. Had he possessed a stable mind—had he cul- 
tivated habits of sobriety instead of contracting 
those of intemperance, the produce of his writings, 
which was very considerable, might have placed 
him in comfortable-cireumstances. But, regardless 
of the advice of his best friends, he riotously 
wasted his money among convivial companions, 
and seldom returned from his book-vending excur- 
sions with a penny in his pocket, while his wife 
and eight children were starving at home. His 
biographer stateg-that ‘‘one night in April, 1843, in 
crossing the river Aire by means of stepping-stones, 
he lost his footing, as is believed, and was swept 
down the stream. He was able to scramble to land, 
where he lay unnoticed, or, at least, unassisted, till 
he perished from cold, and the apparent effects of 
apoplexy.” 

Poor Nicholson! He was not without his mo- 
ments of sadness and remorse. In one of his sober 
intervals he gave expression to his convictions in 
the following lines, which have been inserted in a 


“recent edition of his poems, which has been pub- 


lished for the benefit of his widow and fatherless 
children: 


*«©O! could I write that I myself eould save 
~~ From this one curse, this sure, untimely grave; 
This endless want, that soon must stop my breath; 
These flaming draughts, which bring the surest death; 
Then should my Muse upon her wings advance, 
And Genius triumph o’er Intemperance! 


Sar . . . . . . . 





I could employ my pen for weeks, for years, 
Write on this subject—wet it with my tears; 

For spacious as the ocean is the scope; 

For drinking drowns all genius, wealth, and hope; 
Lays best of characters below the dust, 

And fills connections with a deep distrust. 

But in weak verse the ills can ne’er be told, 
Eternity alone can these unfold.” 


Geerge Davis, an eminent poet of Birmingham, 
became addicted to this bewitching vice at a very 
early period. And by continuing to indulge too 
freely in the use of the inebriating cup, he rendered 
himself incapable of pursuing his usual occupa- 
tion. His indolence and intemperance appeared to 
keep an equal pace. I have many times been the 
personal witness of his folly and degradation. 
Having received a classical education at King Ed- 
ward the Sixth school, in his native town, his mind 
had been highly cultivated, and he early developed 
a taste for literature. His poems abound with brill- 
iant thoughts, expressed in language the most beau- 
tiful and chaste. His intemperate habits, however, 
reduced him to extreme poverty and physical suffer- 
ing. With a shattered constitution and literally 
covered with rags, he was compelled, in the evening 
of his days, to seek an asylum in the parish work- 
house, in which he shortly after closed his misera- 
ble existence. 

But as I have already recorded his history at 
large in my “Chapters for the Young,” I will not 
now dwell on the fate of this unfortunate indi- 
vidual. 

Nor can I forget the name of George Hyatt, an 
American writer, who, a few years since, was a 
common soldier in Maine. Whether he is still liv- 
ing I have not the means of ascertaining. But he 
is represented in one of the New York papers, as at 
one time being the “very soul of the most select 
circles in Boston, and a poet of the first water.” 
The same paper states that he married a beautiful 
girl, who, in a short time, was obliged to descend 
from the luxury of riches, and to take in washing 
for a subsistence. Though her father lived in one 
of the most splendid mansions in Boston, she was 
dragging out a miserable existence in a cellar in 
New York. At last she was driven mad and died 
in the alms-house. Alas! the sole cause of this 
complicated misery was—the intemperance of her 
husband. Yes, the educated, the talented Hyatt, 
was a spendthrift and a drunkard! 

And here I will close the melancholy recital, 
though not without a tear of sympathy to the mem- 
ory of the “master spirits,” whose brief career on 
earth was more darkened by clouds than irradiated 
by sunshine, owing to a train of evils which their 
own follies had too fatally entailed upon them. 
For, 


* Quis talia fando 
Temperet a lachrymis?” 





Words hurt more than blows, and heal more than 
balsams. 
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THE HAPPY MAN. 
BY WM. H, SUTHERLAND. 

Tue chief object which men professedly seek is 
happiness. But with whom shall it be found? what 
is its source? Are worldly pleasures? “Fancy 
may paint them, at a distance, in brilliant colors, 
but possession will unvail the fallacy,” and often 
be followed by disgust. Incompetent to fill the 
vast void within, they too frequently enfeeble the 
body, enervate the mind, and more deeply corrupt 
the heart. Can Fame make her votaries happy? 
The statesman may be extolled, the orator ap- 
plauded, and the warrior receive the victor’s crown; 
yet what are these but the honors of worms, often 
bestowed on the unworthiest, fickle as air, and un- 
able to secure the approbation of God, or the ap- 
proval of even our own judgments? Are riches 
the source of happiness? Who of their possessors 
ever declared it? Do they not expose us to the envy 
and violence of the vicious? Do they not increase 
our cares, our temptations, and very frequently our 
sins? They afford ability and incitement to sinful 
indulgences, which injure our health, reputation, 
and mind. They are often obtained at the sacrifice 
of conscience, honor, humanity; they are some- 
times torn from us suddenly and unexpectedly; 
and even when retained, they strongly tend to 
generate pride, ingratitude, and a fond trust in 
them, which fearfully increase our liability to eter- 
nal woe. ‘‘How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of heaven!” Is 
human learning the fount of bliss? Intellectual 
pursuits, indeed, are allied to those of religion; 
but they can not satisfy the soul. They give no 
sweet and perennial peace, no hallowed joy, no 
soothing comfort, no stable hope. They impart, it 
is true, an exquisite sensibility to the spirit; but it 
is a sensibility to pain as well as pleasure. Hence, 
says the wise man, “he that increaseth knowl- 
edge increaseth sorrow.” These all—pleasure, fame, 
wealth, learning—leave a void, “an aching void,” 
within, which God kindly decreed they should 
never fill. “He hath reserved some better thing 
for us, that we, without” nim, “should not be 
made” happy. Happiness may, indeed, be affected 
by the external, just as the stream may be beau- 
tified by the landscape through which it flows; 
but it depends not upon the external for its being— 
its source is higher—its fount is inthe Heart. Will 
we permit Jesus, who “knew what is in man,” and 
who “spake as never man spake,” to show us the 
happy man, and the source of his bliss? Said the 
Savior, “ Blessed,” or, rather, “Happy are THe PURE 
IN HEART; for they shall see God.” 





None can die well unless he live well, nor be 
happy in eternity unless happy in God ere eter- 
nity comes. 








THE MOTHER’S FIRST LULLABY. 
BY REV. H. SBARS, A. M. 
Husa, my babe! the moon is bright, 
The winds are sweeping o’er the hills; 
Sleep, my love, the live-long night, 
As sing the whippowils. 
The sun wheels down his golden car, 
And angel-whispers softly play; 
The clouds roll off, both fast and far, 
As night shuts out the day. 


Dew-drops fall upon the flow’rs, 
As silent eve its curtains spread; 
And spirits walk amid the bow’rs, 
Like shadows o’er the meads; 
The rippling rills dance on their way; 
The glassy lakes serenely sleep; 
But soon, ah! soon the dawn of day 
Shall bid thee cease to weep. 


Dream, my little cherub, dream! 
As seraph wings direct thy flight, 
Till o’er the misty mountains gleam 
The rays of morning light. 
The stars are riding high above, 
And ocean-waves are lulled to rest, 
The mother’s songs, the songs of love, 
Fall on thy peaceful breast. 


Morn shall come—the Sabbath morn— 
And throw its glories round the world, 
While on the gentle breeze are borne 
Its banners bright unfurled. 
Then let me sing my babe to sleep, 
And sing of Him who rules above, 
Where infant eyes shall never weep, 
Surrounded by his love. 





THE OMNISCIENCE OF GOD. 


PSALM CXXXIX, 7-12, 
BY REV, J. T. BARR. 
Omniscient Gop! ah, whither shall I fly? 
Ah! where escape the lightning of thine eye? 
If to the heavenly regions I aspire, 
I see thy glory in the solar fire; 
Or if I slumber with the silent dead, 
Thy sacred presence guards my lowly bed. 
Could I on morning’s dewy pinions flee 
To foreign climes, beyond the western sea, 
The woods and wilds thy matchless name would 
bear, “4 
And every breeze proclaim Jehovah - 
Come, then, O Darkness, o’er creation brood, e 
And wrap me in thy deepest solitude! 
Ah, fruitless wish! to his all-piercing sight 
The gloom of midnight beams clear as the noonday 
light. 
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THE UGLY SCHOOL-BOY. 
A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 
BY ALICE CARY. 

Tuene is little pleasure in thinking or writing 
of our misdemeanors; but, though not pleasant, it 
is, perhaps, well to think of them sometimes, and 
learn, from their ugliness and from the sorrow we 
feel on account of them, to do better. 

What I am going to tell you is not very credit- 
able to myself. I have wished many a time that it 
was not true; but it is true; and though I should 
keep it hidden away all my life, it would be none 
the less true; so I will tell it in the hope that you 
will be warned from doing any thing so foolish 
and wrong. 

A long time ago, when I was a little girl, I went 
to the district school, as, perhaps, you do now. 


There were a great many little girls and boys who | 
went to the school as well as myself—fifty or sixty | 


sometimes in the winter; for there were some schol- 
ars who never came to school in the summer-time, 
because at that season there is always more work 
to be done in the country—the little girls can drop 
the corn, and when it comes up the boys can hoe 
and tend it. Then there is garden to make, and 
afterward young chickens to be fed, and then comes 
the hay harvest; so there is one thing after another 
all the summer for the children to do. Some per- 
sons there were in our neighborhood who could 
afford to hire men to assist in the busy season, 
and the children of such parents went to school 
all the year, and knew more of books than did 
those who only went half the year, and so, I am 
sorry to say, thought themselves better. 

There were cross-roads, as they are called, near 
the school-house—one leading to a city six miles 
toward the south; one through a populous neigh- 
borhood a mile to the north, and thence to a town 
a dozen miles off; the other two were of less im- 
portance—the one running eastward we children 


supposed to be merely for the accommodation of | 


Dr. Bigstaff, who lived in a great white house that 
we could just see on a high hill in the distance, 
but I suppose now the road was not especially for 
him. I have a story to tell you another time about 
that white house, and the children—Augustus and 
Amelia—who lived there, and sometimes came to 
our school. The remaining road, leading west- 
ward, was soon lost to our view in a great patch 
of woods, in which were q 
and cabins where poor people 
borhood was knoygitt 
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truders than as mates and pupils when they did 
come. iv 

Before : © further I will tell you what our 
school-housgp was like; for I have other stories to 
tell about it, and if you know just how it looked 
you will, perhaps, feel more interested in what 
I say. 

It was not large nor fine—very far from it—nor 
were there any trees or green grass about it to 
make it attractive. Many trees had been planted 
to Shade the windows, but there were always mis- 
chievous boys to break and destroy them; and the 
grass was all trodden off by our playing, so that 
about the door there was only the hard-baked earth 
to be seen. 

A low square building of brick the house was, 
having heavy close shutters made of unpainted 
boards, that gave it a gloomy and prison-like ap- 
pearance; in fact, there had never been any paint 
about the house, inside or out, and woodwork and 
brick-work, benches, desks, and all, were dingy 
enough. There was no yard about it, for it stood 
directly against the road; so that altogether it was 
not a very inviting place. 

The door fastened with a rusty chain, the floor 
was quite concealed by the mud and dust of years, 
and the spider-webs were never brushed from the 
windows. All the desks were lettered over with 
the names of all the scholars who had ever come 
to school, and farther disfigured by all kinds of 
marks, and portraits, and likenesses of trees cut in 
the wood, and blackened with ink. Even the mas- 
ter’s desk was not free from fantastic carving; there 
were likenesses in ink of at least a dozen different 
teachers, with curious flourishes beneath them, and 
sometimes lines that ran something in this way: 

* None but the fool 
Doth fear strict rule;” 


or thus: 
* The best of timber 
Is a whip that’s limber; 
So mind your books 
With modest looks, 
Or you will rue 
To find this true.” 


Whips are not used so much now as they used to 
be when I went to school. I do not know that the 
children are so much better, but masters have grown 


| wiser, and try to correct faults by good advice, and 


not by the use of the rod. 
In the middle of the floor stood a square, rusty 
stove, and all about it were benches without any 


| backs, where the little ones sat; nearer the wall 
geed many clearings | Were higher seats, with desks for writing; and 
nd this neigh- | 
district as | 


close under the ceiling were rows of pegs for bon- 
nets, and hats, and baskets. 

A pretty maple woods stood at a little distance 
on a hill sloping toward the school-house; but we 
didn’t like to play there much because of the grave- 
yard in the inclosure. Not that we were afraid— 
for there was nothing to fear there more than in 
other places—but the broken palings, and the this- 
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I think now you can make a picture of the 
dingy school-house, and the black woods that we 
called Poverty Corner, and the white house on the 
hill, and the graveyard, and the cross-réads, and all 

The winter quarter had begun, and all the big 
scholars, as we called ourselves who had copy- 
books and studied geography, had been careful to 
be there the first day, and select the best desks to 
sit by, and the best pegs that there were. I could 
not have been more than ten years old, though I 
thought myself quite wise. Indeed, I am not sure 
of knowing half so much now as I then believed I 
knew. If I had been less presumptuous I would 
have been a better girl. 

But to come to the story. We who came from 
the northern neighborhood were, in our own opin- 
ions, the select portion of the school, and many a 
time at night we have stopped to contrast ourselves 
with the children who went in other directions. 

We had all been punctual the first day; had 
taken our places in the classes, and made little 
plans among ourselves for the benefit of each other. 

The second, and third, and fourth, and fifth day 
the scholars had come in by twos and threes till 
the house was crowded full, and the master had 
taken two of the most mischievous boys on the 
platform where he sat. 

More than once we proud scholars had hidden 
our faces in our grammar-books, and laughed and 
tittered most improperly, as some new scholar came 
in from Poverty Corner. They looked so awkward, 
and were dressed so queer in homespun frocks and 
trowsers, we could not help it, we said. 

At last they were all in, as we thought, and we 
had been sullen enough as we had been shoved 
closer and closer to make room for them. We 
thought, I am afraid, they had no right to come to 
school at all, unless they could come all the year, 
and dress in better style, too. 

It was a dull, sleety, and snowy day toward the 
close of December. All the shutters were wide 
open, and yet the room was quite dark, the sky 
was so cloudy and the windows were so covered 
with sleet. The master’s big silver watch that 
hung in sight of all had told us it was ten o’clock, 
when all at once the buzz and whisper that per- 
vaded the house grew still—the door cautiously 
opened, and a boy that looked the most clumsy, 
and frightened, and ill-dressed of all, came in and 
stood trembling for fear, for there was no place to 
sit down. Every eye was turned upon him, and 
even the master bit his lip to keep from laughing, 
as the boy stepped from one foot to the other, and 
hid his face in his straw hat, as if about to ery, 
dropping, in his confusion, the calico bag that held 
his dinner and his spelling-book. 

Seeing that the master smiled, we thought our- 
selves privileged to laugh out; so there was a gen- 
eral titter through all the house. “Come, come! 
that will do!” he said at length, and by degrees 
order was restored; but we did not cease to look 
at the boy very curiously for a long time. 


' 








He must have been, from: my memory of him, a 
very homely jad: he had red hair, and was cross- 
eyed, and had avery high nose and wide mouth; 
his shoulders were broad, and he sloped downward 
like a wedge, for his legs were so thin that we 
sometimes likened them to broomsticks; his hands 
were clumsy, and, besides being covered with warts, 
were dirty always. Many a time the saucy boys 
have asked him when he was going to dig his 
potatoes, meaning the dirt and the warts on his 
hands. 

His parents were very ignorant, I suppose, and 
did not teach him any better than to go with un- 
combed hair and unwashed hands; and it was 
wrong in us to laugh. 

Though it was so cold, he had no tippet about 
his neck, from which his shirt seemed to have blown 
away, for it could scarcely be seen, and his stock- 
ingless feet showed through his old shoes. His 
coat and trowsers were of thin flannel, that had 
been colored and made at home, and looked very 
unlike the cloth which the other boys wore. 

I can see him now as he stood the first day of 
his coming to school, and feel sorry for him, though 
I did not then. 

“ What is your name?” asked the master, calling 
the lad toward him, who was so afraid that he 
could scarcely say his name was Archibald Win- 
terby. When asked in what class he would take 
his place, he said he didn’t know what a class was; 
and when the master asked him what book he had 
brought, he said a reading book; and when asked 
how old he was and if he had ever been to school, 
he said he was somewhere in his teens, and that he 
once had been to school half a day: all of which 
we who had been to school more, and knew how 
old we were, thought very funny. 

Poor boy! he suffered enough without our laugh- 
ing at him. There was no need that the «master 
should ask where he lived, we said—it was plain 
enough to be seen that he lived in Poverty Corner; 
and a great many other things we said in whis- 
pers about his ugliness. Some said, in derision, 
they were afraid his beauty would strike in and 
kill him; others said he would be good to put 
in the cornfield to scare away the crows; and even 
those who were nearest to him in ignorance and 
poverty of appearance were no kinder to him than 
the others. We all said we didn’t believe he knew 
his A B C’s; and yet when he was called up to 
read, and we found he didn’t know them, we pre- 
tended to be very much surprised. 

We all thought the master a very g great fool when 
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said to him. But all the time he looked as if he 
was going to cry; and when the rest of us ate our 
dinners of cakes and pie, he sat away from the fire, 
for we did not make room for him to come near it, 
and did not eat any thing. We supposed, we said, 
his dinner was so poor he was ashamed of it. After 
a while he went out of the house, and sat in a 
sunny place on the fence. 

Sometimes when the days grew warmer, and we 
played before the door, he came and stood near, 
and seemed to want to play, too; but nobody asked 
him. In fact, we thought all the Poverty Corner 
children ought to play by themselves. Once when 
the other boys were playing ball, and he chanced 
to be hit by it, he cried, more from vexation, per- 
haps, than because he was hurt; so they laughed at 
him, and nicknamed him Arch-he-bawled, greatly to 
his discomfort. When he said that was not his 
name, we told him we would call him A Winter- 
bee, as that was his proper name. I did not call 
him these names, but I laughed when the rest did, 
so I was not any better. 

At length he ceased to come about where we 
played, or to sit on the fence in sight of us any 
more, but was noticed to go every day down the 
road toward Dr. Bigstaff’s. The calico bag that 
we at first supposed held his dinner he carried 
with him every day; and as we never saw him eat 
any thing at noon, we all wondered what he brought 
the bag for, and why he carried it with him when 
he went toward Dr. Bigstaff's, and where he went, 
and what he went after. 

Once when another boy asked him what he went 
after, he said he went after his nose; and the boy 
who asked the question answered, that if he had 
so big a nose he would not go after it; so Archi- 
bald got laughed at, no matter what he said. 

One day the boy who had broken many of the 
young trees that were planted about the school- 


house, and who had robbed more birds’ nests, and, | 


in fact, done more mischief than any boy in school, 
suggested that Archibald didn’t go after any good; 
if he did, why wouldn’t he tell it? He farther 
said that Dr. Bigstaff had apples in his barn, and 
that a boy might go there at noon-spell and steal 
them, if he was wicked enough—he didn’t know 
as any body stole them, but he knew somebody 
that went in that direction and carried a bag! And 
another thing—he didn’t believe that any boy could 
live without eating, and he knew a boy whom he 
never saw eat. 

This surmise ran through all the school, and, as 
it was repeated. again and again, grew into a mon- 
strous story. Archibald Winterby was a thief; 
there was no doubt about that, and every body 
said he looked bad enough to be any thing. 

The enmity toward him was not softened any 
when we found that he was not a blockhead as we 
had supposed, but soon learned to read words of 
three syllables. 

When the master said to us, “You must mind 
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began to think him less wise than a schoolmaster 
ought to be, though till then we had supposed 
there was nothing which he did not know. He 
read Latin at the noontimes, and must, to say the 
least, be very wise, we thought. But once I saw 
him eating a piece of bread and butter, and from 
that time I never thought so much of his wisdom— 
he was not above human wants. So I cared less 
for his saying Archibald was a smart lad, than I 
would have done if I had not seen him eat the bread 
and butter. 

Toward the close of the quarter Archibald one 
day got up to the head of the big class in spelling; 
we tried to laugh, and say the Winter-bee had 
flown up, but it would not do, and we began to 
think of some means that would disgrace him. 
The master favored him, we said; calling the words 
of the spelling lesson in distinct and separate 
syllables when he pronounced for him. 

The third day of his standing at the head, the 
word confirmation was given out, and went all 
down the class, no one spelling it right, till it 
came back to Archibald. There was great excite- 
ment, all of us spelling the word over half aloud 
to get it right if possible, and so get above Arch. 

“Con-for-ma-tion !”’ said the master; “ Now, Arch- 
ibald, try your best.” He began with ak, but the 
master shook his head, and gave him another 
chance. We all held our breath, and, word by 
word, he went through right. 

“Bravo!” said the master, evidently delighted, 
“if you only keep head, Archy, till Saturday night, 
you shall have a ticket and ten good marks!” 

We were all very much displeased, and, indeed, 
the master had not been quite fair; and it was at 
length resolved to tell about his stealing the apples, 
But when we had talked it over, no one would tell 
it, because, in fact, no one knew it. ; 

The boy who had first suggested the stealing 
said we could prove it easily enough by following 
Archibald the next day. 

Agreeably to this plan, half a dozen of us who 
had been selected as spies set out to watch his 
movements, alittle way behind him. He carried the 
calico bag very carefully, and whistled as he went, 
not much like one who was going to steal, cer- 
tainly, but we said he did that to make believe he 
was honest; so we walked behind him without 
making any noise. Half a mile from the school- 
house he turned from the main road into a hollow 
that ran across a meadow into the woods. 

This was not toward Dr. Bigstaff’s; but still we 
thought he was afraid to go farther in the open 
way, and so meant to keep in the woods and fields. 
Sometimes we lost sight of him; but there was 
snow on the ground, and we could follow him by 
his tracks. 

We were a good ‘deal ashamed of ourselves, I am 
sure; and as the woods grew thick, we were afraid, 
for a crazy man lived in a hut somewhere in the 
woods we knew. We had seen him many a time; 
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for he went about the country peddling the beans, 
and potatoes, and other things that he raised in the 
summer. He never did any harm that we knew 
of; but he wore a long white beard, and his coat 
was red, and more like a frock than a coat; so we 
ran away when we saw him, and would not have 
eaten his beans or potatoes for any thing, if we 
had known it. 

At length, close under the hill-side, we saw a 
little cabin, and a black smoke coming out of the 
clay chimney, as if some one was just making a fire. 

We had quite lost sight of Archibald, for we had 
walked slowly after we began to be afraid; and 
when we saw the cabin we stopped, and asked 
each other if we should not go back—if we did, 
we should be laughed at, and we had not the cour- 
age to go on; but when some one asked if we 
should go back, and let Arch stand at the head 
always, we went on, trying to pretend that we 
were not at all afraid. And our fear did lessen as 
we saw the tracks going right toward the hut. 

At first we could not believe the boy had gone 
there; but when the footprints disappeared within 
the door we could not doubt; and creeping along 
the hill-side, we looked through a chink in the 
wall, and there, sure enough, was Archibald, blow- 
ing hard at the fire. 

The old man, in his red frock, was sitting on the 
edge of a straw bed, and his face was almost as 
white as his beard. He looked on the ground, and 
repeated something to himself which we could 
not hear. 

When the fire burned brightly, as it did directly, 
Archibald helped the old man near it, asked him 
if he had slept warm the last night after he had 
stirred the straw, how long the fire had burned, 
whether any of the cakes were left, and other 
things that told us he had been there the day 
before. 

Afterward he took the calico bag from where it 
hung on a peg, untied it, and took out a little pie, 
which the old man ate as if it tasted very good. 
Archibald did not eat any of it himself, but said 
he was not hungry when the crazy man offered 
him a mouthful. 

I turned away and wiped my eyes when I saw 
it. Isaid the smoke had got in them, but it was 
tears that had got in them. And when the old 
man told him he must come out of heaven as often 
as he could, and feed him—for he seemed to think 
him an angel—I could not laugh as the rest did; I 
wished I had not gone there, and tried to think I 
would not if they had not urged me against my will. 

After a while Archibald helped the old man into 
his straw bed again; and having made a warm fire, 
brought in other sticks out of the snow, and laid 
them down todry. When this was done, he warmed 
his feet, and tucked some straw in the holes of his 
shoes to keep the snow out; he then said he would 
come again to-morrow, and, carefully closing the 
door, went away toward the school-house again. 

Some of the scholars were a good deal vexed 





when we told what we had seen, and said if he 
had not stolen apples that day he had other days; 
but, for one, I did not believe it, and was quite 
willing he should keep at the head all the quarter 
if he could. 

I went to my basket in the hope of finding some- 
thing there that I might give to Arch, but I didn’t; 
and all the afternoon I kept thinking how hungry 
he must be. 

After this it happened that we had always more 
apples or more bread and cheese than we wanted, 
and so Archibald had something as well as we. 

Then we asked him to play with us, and found 
him so good-natured and full of fun that we won- 
dered how we had ever got along without him; 
and when he missed a word in the spelling-lesson, 
and had to go down, we were all sorry. But we 
were sorrier still when he said one day his father 
was going to move away off, he didu’t know where, 
but he didn’t expect he would come to school much 
more. He hoped they would not go till school was 
out, he said; he didn’t expect he would get any 
thing, but he just wanted to see what the rest got. 
We all hoped so, too, and told him he would get 
just as good a present as the rest of us. 

The last day came, and we saw the master bring | 
a package of yellow and blue-colored books, and | 
put them in the desk; and one after another all the 
scholars who had been for a single day during the 
quarter came in, till the house was full—all but 
Archibald. Nine o’clock came, and ten, and yet 
he didn’t come. 

It was the first day of March; the buds were 
swelling, and it was sunshiny, so that we could 
play very well out of doors; and we were playing 
very merrily when some one said there were some 
movers coming; and, sure enough, down the road 
leading from Poverty Corner came two wagons— 
one drawn by two oxen with their heads low to the 
ground, and the other by one old, bony horse. There 
seemed to be more plows, and harrows, and spades 
than furniture for the house; and what little there 
was looked as if the folks who owned it were very 
poor. In one of the wagons rode a woman, in the 
other a man, and behind all, driving a cow and 
two sheep, walked Archibald. 

We all ran close to the road-side, and looked 
earnestly when we saw that it was he, and knew 
that he was going so far away. 

His cheeks were glowing with the exercise and 
with the hope of finding a new and better home; 
and when he stopped to speak to us and say 
good-by, I thought he was pretty. 

When it came to my turn to say good-by, I was 
quite choked, and could not speak it, as much 
from the memory of my bad conduct as because 
we were parting. 

I stood at the fence and looked as long asI could 
see him; and that night when I carried my present 
home—a little book with the picture of the ark in 
it, and of little Samuel—I wished I could give it 
to him. 
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A year ago I was traveling from Baltimore to 
Philadelphia in the rail-cars; it was night, and, as I 
had been traveling for several days, I was tired and 


sleepy. The gentleman who sat next me kindly of. | 


fered me his overcoat as a pillow; and when I awoke 
from a nap, I found he had taken charge of a card- 
case, which I had let slip from my hand while asleep, 
and on which my name was engraved. He smiled 
as he returned it, and began talking of the place 
where I was born as if he knew a good deal about it. 

As he seemed to know me, and the folks where 
I had lived, I asked him if he had been there. He 
answered, as he smiled, that he had once lived in 
Poverty Corner, and that being a bee—a Winter- 


bee—he had flown to a distant state, which he had | 


since had the honor of representing in Congress. 

I felt ashamed of what I had once thought and 
said of him, but for all that was glad to meet him; 
so we shook hands, and talked a long time of the 
old schoolmaster and of the scholars, and of who 
was married and who dead; and 1 knew, as we 
recounted them, that not one had gained name and 
reputation equal to the ugly and despised scholar. 





RELAXATIONS AND ODDITIES OF GREAT MEN. 


Mey of the strongest minds need relaxation. The 
bow can not always be kept bent, otherwise its 
elasticity is irretrievably injured. Like it, the 
human mind must be relaxed from time to time, 
to allow it to recover its strength and tone. This 
lesson is well taught in the traditionary story 
related of the apostle John. A hunter one day 
passing appeared much surprised at seeing him 
caressing a little bird with all the delight of a 
child. The well-beloved disciple, observing his 
astonishment, said to the hunter, “Why do you 
not keep your bow always bent?” “Because it 
would soon lose its strength if it were always 
strung.” ‘ Well!” replied the old man, “it would 
be the same with my mind; if I gave it no relaxa- 
tion, it would, in like manner, lose its force.” 

It is interesting to note the amusements of learned 
and great men of present and past times. Their 
predilections, their private tastes, their amusements, 
their domestic habits, their relaxations—in a word, 
all that satisfies them, annoys them, amuses them— 
are capable of furnishing useful lessons to our race; 
for a man’s manners and habits help us to a knowl- 
edge of him, and are the best evidence of his real 
character. 

Many great men have delighted in passing their 
hours of relaxation in the company of children. 
This betokens a pure and loving nature. Richter 
says, the man is to be shunned who does not love 
the society of children. Henry 1V was passion- 
ately fond of them, and delighted in their gam- 
bols and little caprices. One day, when crawling 
round his room on all-fours, on his hands and 
knees, with the Dauphin on his back, and the 
other children about him urging the King to gallop 





in imitation of a horse, an embassador suddenly 
entered and surprised the royal family in the midst 
of their fun. Henry, without rising to his feet, 
asked, “Have you children, Mr. Embassador?” 
“Yes, sire.” “In that case I proceed with the 
sport,” replied the King. 

Liebnitz used to pass months together in his 
study, engaged with his laborious investigations. 
At such times his only relaxation consisted in col- 
lecting about him in his study children of both 
sexes, whom he watched, and sometimes he took 
part in their frolics. Seated in his easy chair, he 
delighted to observe their lively movements, to 
listen to their conversation, and to observe their 
several dispositions; and when his soul had suffi- 
ciently enjoyed the innocent spectacle, he would 
dismiss the children with sweetmeats, and return 
to his studies with renewed energy. 

Louis Racine says of his father, that he took 
part in all the children’s sports. “I remember a 
procession we once had,” says he in his memoirs, 
“in which my sisters played the part of the clergy, 
I was the curate, and the author of Athalie, singing 
in chorus with us, carried the cross.” 

Napoleon, like Wellington, was fond of children. 
He used to take the infant King of Rome in his 
arms, and, standing in front of a mirror with him, 
there made the oddest grimaces in the glass. At 
breakfast, he would take the child upon his knee, 
dip his finger in the sauce, and daub his face with 
it: the child’s governess scolded, the Emperor 
laughed, and the child, almost always pleased, 
appeared to delight in the rough caresses of his 
father. Those who, on such occasions, had a favor 
to solicit from the Emperor, were almost always 
sure of being favorably received. 

Who would have imagined that the grave, the 
philosophie Socrates, during his hours of leisure, 
took pleasure in dancing? Yet it was so! By 
dancing, leaping, and other exercises of the body, 
he preserved his bodily health; and at other times, 
when not in the humor for physical exercise, he 
amused himself by playing upon the lyre, which 
tuned and tempered his mind. These old Greeks 
took much more rational methods of educating and 
developing the whole nature of man than we mod- 
erns do. They regarded physical education as the 
groundwork of mental; and sought to train the 
bodily powers and develop the muscular energies 
at the same time that they cultivated the mind by 
discipline and study. ‘A sound mind in a sound 
body,” was one of their most current maxims. 

Many other wise men, besides Socrates, have 
taken great delight in music. Epaminondas, a 
famous Grecian general, used to take pleasure in 
singing at the village festivals. Luther delighted 
in playing the flute, and thus used to soothe his 
excited feelings. Frederick II, of Prussia, allayed 
the most violent agonies of mind with the same 
instrument. An hour’s playing generally sufficed 
to reduce him to perfect tranquillity. Milton de- 
lighted in playing the organ; and composed several 
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fine psalm tunes, which are, to this day, sung in 
our charches. Bentham was passionately fond of 
music, and played the organ; there was scarcely a 
room in his house without a piano. He took pleas- 
ure even in running his fingers over the keys. 
Gainsborough, the painter, was a capital performer 
on the violin. 

More lovers of children! Cato, the censor, no 
matter how urgent the business of the republic, 
would never leave his home in the morning with- 
out first having seen his wife wash and dress the 
baby! Cicero, after having put the finishing hand 
to his orations, called in the children and had a 
joyous romp with them! A great diversion of the 
Emperor Augustus was to play at games with little 
children, who were brought from all parts for the 
purpose—Moorish and Assyrian children being his 
chief favorites. There was one little fellow, of the 
name of Nucias, who stood only two feet high, and 
weighed only seventeen pounds, but who, neverthe- 
less, had a prodigious voice; he was an especial 
favorite. Rousseau said, that nothing gave him 
greater pleasure than to see little children making 
fun and playing together. ‘I have often,” said he, 
“stopped in the streets to watch their frolics and 
sports with an interest which I see no other person 
take in them.” Yet, inconceivable inconsistency ! 
Rousseau sent his own children to a foundling hos- 
pital, and never owned them! 

The attachment which some men have formed for 
animals of various kinds, is an amusing subject. 
When philosophers have had neither wife nor chil- 
dren, they have taken to dogs, horses, serpents, 
birds, and even spiders! Goethe rarely passed a 
day without bringing out from the chimney-cornera 
live snake, which he kept there, and caressing it 
like a bosom friend. Tiberius, a Roman emperor, 
also made an intimate companion of a serpent, 
which he trained to take food out of his hand. 
Augustus was exceedingly fond of a parrot, but 
still more so of a quail, the loss of which made 
him as sad as if he had lost a battle. Honorius, 
another Roman emperor, was so grieved at the loss 
of a hen, named Roma, that he would willingly 
have given Rome itself to bring it back; but Alaric 
had taken Rome. The Emperor Domitian occu- 
pied his leisure in catching flies. Louis XI, when 
ill at Plessis-le-Tours, only found pleasure in an 
exhibition of dancing pigs, oddly dressed up, which 
were trained for his special entertainment. 

Richter was very fond of tame animals, which 
he constantly had about him. Sometimes a mouse; 
then a great white cross spider, which he kept in a 
paper box with a glass top. There was a little 
door beneath, by which he could feed his prisoner 
with dead flies. In the autumn he collected the 
winter food for his little tree-frog and his tame 
spider. ‘“HowI wish,” he wrote once to his friend 
Otto, “that you could have met me in the street or 
in the Harmony; then you would have seen my 
little squirrel upon my shoulder, who bites no 
longer.” 








Next to money, Rembrandt loved nothing so 
much as his monkey. He was one day painting a 
picture of a noble family, when the intelligence 
was brought to him of his ape’s death. He could 
scarcely contain his grief, and lamented his un- 
happy lot. Sobbing and crying, he forthwith be- 
gan delineating the form of the ape upon the fam- 
ily picture. They remonstrated with him, and 
protested that an ape was quite out of place in 
the company of such distinguished personages. 
The family were most indignant, and ordered him 
to efface the traces of the animal. But he con- 
tinued to weep, and went on painting his ape. 
The head of the family demanded to know whether 
it was his portrait or that of a monkey which Rem- 
brandt was pretending to delineate? “It is the 
portrait of a monkey,” said Rembrandt. “Then 
you may keep the picture.” “I think so,” said 
the painter. And the picture still survives. 

Henry III of France was so foolishly fond of 
spaniels, that he used to carry a litter of them in a 
basket suspended round his neck when giving his 
audiences. His passion for these animals cost him 
on the average not less than a hundred thousand 
crowns a year. Charles I of England was also 
excessively fond of spaniels; and the breed of his 
dogs is still famous in this country. Frederick the 
Great, King of Prussia, was notoriously also a great 
dog-fancier. 

The painter Razzi formed friendships with all 
sorts of animals, and he filled his house with 
squirrels, monkeys, Angora cats, dwarf asses, he- 
goats, tortoises, and Elba ponies. Besides these 
he had an enormous raven, who gravely strode 
about among the other animals, as if he were the 
exhibitor of this Noah’s ark. When any one 
knocked at the outer door, the raven called ‘‘Come 
in!” in a loud voice. 

Pelisson, confined in the Bastile, made a friend 
of a spider, which he tamed. The jailer one day, 
seeing Pelisson take pleasure in contemplating the 
insect, crushed it under his foot, and left the pris- 
oner distressed and melancholy at the loss of his 
friend. Latude, in the same prison, made compan- 
ions of six and twenty rats who inhabited his cell. 
He gave each of them a name; and they learned to 
come to him at his call. He fed them, played with 
them, and they thus greatly relieved the ennui of 
his captivity. 

But Latude only made friends of rats from ne- 
cessity. The Marquis de Montespan, in perfect 
freedom of choice, had the extraordinary taste to 
amuse himself with mice, when occupying the 
gilded apartments of Versailles. True, the mice 
were white, and had been brought to him all the 
way from Siberia; but the taste was a most odd 
one, nevertheless. 

Cardinal Mazarin, the French minister, employed 
his leisure in playing with an ape; and Cardinal 
Richelieu amused himself with his collection of 
cats. The poet Alfieri was proud of his horses, 
and took great delight in fondling and caressing 















































A SUGGESTION. 





them. Cowper was at no time so happy as when 
feeding his tame hares. 

There are other historic names associated with 
pet animals, among which may be named the vul- 
ture of Semiramis, the butterfly of Virgil, the star- 
ling of Nero, the ape of Commodus, the sparrow of 
Heliogabulus, and the dove of Mohammed. 

Finally, among the other relaxations of learned 
and great men, may be mentioned Calvin’s game 
of throwing dice along a table—whereas Luther 
was great in ninepins. When he knocked down 
all the pins at a stroke he was as much delighted 
as if he had upset all the Papists. Boileau was 
also very fond of the same game, and when he 
prostrated the nine pins he was better pleased than 
if he had completed his best ode. Massillon the 
preacher used to assemble oratorians and jesuits in 
his room, and set them to play at chess together, 
meanwhile exhorting them never to engage in any 
less innocent warfare. Buffon’s great delight was 
in gleaning the village gossip from the village 
barber during his morning toilet. Charlemagne’s 
chief relaxation and pleasure consisted in swimming 
in a bath, together with his sons, officers, and oth- 
ers. Charlemagne beat them all at swimming. 
Boyle the philosopher’s great delight, like Cur- 
ran’s, was to watch the exhibition of puppet-shows. 
The petformance of Punchinello invariably drew 
him into the street, and he did not mind standing 
in the midst of a shower of rain to witness it. In 
like manner, Tasso’s liveliest amusement was to 
see masquerades, and enjoy the diversions of the 
populace during the public festivals. 





A SUGGESTION. 


‘‘ Search the Scriptures.”—Brarx. 
BY REV. W. A. DAVIDSON, 

Turse are the words of the adorable Savior. 
They fell from his lips when he was grieved at 
the blindness and stupidity of the Jews. For 
them he had laid aside the glory he had with the 
Father, and “made himself of no reputation,” and, 
taking the “form of a servant,” he preached the 
Gospel of their salvation. To satisfy them of his 
divinity, he wrought the most astonishing and stu- 
pendous miracles; to convince them of his intense 
desire to save, he patiently endured, for their good, 
the severest privations and the bitterest persecu- 
tions. According to their own Scriptures, he had 
been born in due time, and in him their prophecies 
concerning Messiah had found an exact fulfillment. 
Yet all this was not enough. In him they would 
not believe. They would not come to him that 
they might have life. Hence the tender and sig- 
nificant admonition: “Search the Scriptures; for 
in them ye think ye have eternal life: and they are 
they which testify of me.” 

Vou, XITL.- 32 








| man’s cottage as the rich man’s palace. 


Infatuated Jews! and yet how much we are like 
them! How unwilling to accept the Savior—to 
believe on him to the salvation of our souls! 

“Search the Scriptures!” A blessed antidote for 
the perverseness of our natures and the infidelity 
of our hearts. “Search the Scriptures!” There 
are a thousand reasons for this. All our inter- 
ests—present and future, temporal and eternal— 
demand it. To have the image of Christ engraven 
on our hearts we must search the Scriptures. We 
need light; and in the word of God shines the Sun 
of righteousness in the fullness of his splendor. 
Our souls hunger and thirst; and in the Bible are 
found the bread and water of eternal life. In a 
word, in the Scriptures are to be found all we 
need—light, life, hope, happiness, heaven. 

And to the gentle readers of the Repository 
might it not be modestly hinted, that an acquaint- 
ance with the sacred Scripture is an elegant accom- 
plishment? Neatness of person, gracefulness of man- 
ners, intellectual attainments are all very desirable. 
To read history, biography, and the purer and 
healthier class of our periodical literature is greatly 
to be encouraged. To write poetry, to talk French, 
to perform music well, are attainments worthy of a 
noble aspiration. But what are all these, and a 
hundred more, if possible, without an acquaintance 
with the book of books? ’Tis this, indeed, that 
gives grace and luster to all the rest, and fully 
qualifies woman for the responsible sphere for 
which she was designed by her Maker. 

Very ill does it comport with her dignity and 
destiny to be surfeiting her mind with the sickly 
imaginings of the novelist, instead of storing it 
with the wholesome and important lessons of God’s 
word; to talk flippantly of heroes and heroines, 
and know nothing of patriarchs, prophets, and 
apostles; to be skimming, all the days of her life, 
the surface of the stagnant pool of sentimentalism, 
while her deathless spirit is thirsting for the pure 
waters of eternal life. She who does so disqualifies 
herself for the responsible duties of life, and libels 
the intelligence and dignity of her sex. If a wife 
or a mother, she deserves neither of these high 
and holy appellations: her husband will be a man 
of sorrows, and her children will perish for want 
of a mother’s instruction, a mother's tears, a moth- 
er’s prayers. 

Gentle readers, “Search the Scriptures.” Let 
their spirit breathe in your heart, their precepts 
govern your life, their promises inspire your hopes 
and your prayers; and thus nerved for the battles 
of life, yours will be a race of pleasing and glori- 
ous triumphs, and the end—eternal life. 





Tue promises of the Bible, like the beams of the 
sun, shine as freely in at the windows of the poor 
A mount- 
ain of gold heaped as high as heaven would be no 
such treasure as one promise of God. 
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A VISION. 


BY J. M. LESLIZ. 

’T was midnight! O’erthe earth the creeping shades 
Had reached their darkest hour. The sleeping world 
Hung slow revolving through the void of space; 
No thundering earthquake had destroyed her calm, 
And wildly echoed through the funeral shade 
That gathered slow apace its deathly pall. 
But soon the scene was changed: the angry sky 
Flamed with red glare o’er the frightened world, 
That darted forth its red and livid tongues 
Far outward through the realms of dusky night, 
Startling old Chaos from his lonely throne, 
Making him fall like lightning from on high, 
As the red bolt descends with crushing sound, 
And from his wild dominions utter back 
The groan of fears that labored in his soul. 
The world flashed now and then with fiery heat, 
And man stood motionless, aghast, afraid, 
And terrified. The mighty hours of dread, 
As if forever husbanding their wrath 
For this dark moment, gave their terrors now. 
Man groaned in fear, unknowing where to fly; 
The earth seemed blazing underneath his feet, 
And strange and awful voices on the blast, 
Of woe—deep and unutterable woe— 
Proclaimed the universal doom at hand. 
Awhile it was still. No sound on land or sea, 
Nor rocking wave, nor signal of distress. 
The earth stood still, the waves unmoving slept. 
But with confusion in the ominous sky 
The red stars shot, and, spinning round and round, 
Reeled like to drunken men upon their watch 
At midnight, in the high and lonely towers 
Of the dark-fated, reveled Babylon. 
All earth was wrapt in terror, and the sun, 
“ The bright eye of the universe,” was dark; 
The strong hand of some angel had been there, 
And poured the wrath of God upon its flames, 
Stopt in mid terror, the proud avalanche 
Hung darkling over cities it had crushed, 
If the strong hand had left it in its flight; 
And mountains that were sinking from His face, 
When half submerged, were held by power supreme; 
And fountains that had played in sunlight stood 
With all their spray ejected in the air. 
He laid His hand upon the ocean’s mane; 
Instant it changed to marble, and the ships 
That, startled in their middle way, had sailed 
Were firm imbedded in the solid stone. 
No more the ocean from its soundless depths 
Rolled dashing proudly on the hollow shores, 
That gave reverberations dire of woe; 
Nor crushing the huge shores the firm land shook 
And flamed with fiercer fires. Then all the graves 
Oped their huge mouths, and all the dead came 

forth— 
The citied dead who long and dreamless slept, 
But, waking, bloomed as fresh as summer’s flowers, 
That gave their luscious odors to the breeze, 





Ere they were nipt by the untimely blast 

That scatters death. The charnels all gave up 

Their tides of immortality again, 

And specters from each silent resting-place 

Came up. As earth gave up her dead she shook; 

And the vast sea of solid marble rent, 

With horrid crash, to let the spirits out; 

And all the rebel angels, too, came forth 

In long array, before the throne of Hiu 

Whose voice should doom them back to fiercer hell 

Or up to higher heaven; where shone in light 

The world-creating Power, and judged the dead 

According to their deeds of former life, 

Whose clayless forms ascended up to heaven 

Or sank in terror to perpetual woe. 

Far through the distance rolled the clouds away; 

The fearful ordeal now was past, the doom 

Of mortals sealed and irrevocable. 

The sky was rolled away, and flames of fire 

Shone redly from the glowing earth, whose form 

Hung flaming over Chaos and old Night, 

Who, from their thrones, looked out with terror deep, 

And howled in horror, till the endless deeps 

Bellowing returned their wild and fearful cry, 

That followed like Despair the rebel crew. 

Yet Time lived on. The universe flamed out; 

Old Chaos thundered in his untrod depths, 

And roared; space shook with his Herculean might, 

And horrid mutters rolled through all the sky. 

All hushed! The flames had died. Stars rushing 
down 

In one tremendous ruin clashed against 

The rayless world. All from their orbits loosed, 

All rushing down made one tremendous mass, 

Without a season, herb, or man, or life, 

A wilder chaos than before was known— 

A spirit of the universe gone out! 





WILT THOU BE TRUE! 
“Wirt thou be true?” we ask it of the flower 
That decks our garland in the festive scene; 
But leaves that fall before the parting hour 
Mock us, and tell how vain the words have been, 
“ Wilt thou be true?” 


“Wilt thou be true?” we ask it of the billow, 
And launch our bark upon the crystal tide; 
But many a seaweed shroud and coral pillow 
Have met the lips that trusted while they eried, 
“Wilt thou be true?” 


“Wilt thou be true?” we ask it of the heaven 
That shines all bright and beaming on our way; 
But clouds that gather, dark and thunder-riven, 
Bid us regret that e’er we asked the ray, 
: “Wilt thou be true?” 


“Wilt thou be true?” O, ask it of my bosom, 
Let thy warm faith believe Affection’s sigh; 
And thou shalt find it shame the scented blossom, 
The sparkling ocean, and the smiling sky, 
For it is true. 
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PORTLAND AND ITS DEAD. 


— 
BY REV. T. M. EDDY. 


“By all means be sure and visit Portland while 
in Maine, and call on my friend Dr. E. Clarke. He 
is one of the noblest of men, and will show you 
the loveliest landscape on earth.” 

So wrote an ex-editor of the Repository to me 
when he learned that I intended to perpetrate “a 
tour.” I felt very grateful to him, and carefully 
stowed away the bundle of “letters introductory” 
he sent me. ButI knew that the learned Professor, 
albeit his head wears the “coronal of glory,” was 
still a very enthusiast in his love of cherished 
“shrines and haunts.” The hights of Portland 
give a view of his early home, and in and around 
it had ever clustered some of his dearest memories. 
Hence, I was prepared to abate somewhat his su- 
perlative statements. 

Anxious to see a down-east conference, I passed 
through Portland in the night, and sailed over to 
Rockland at the mouth of the Penobscot. Here I 
spent several delightful days among the Yankee 
preachers. I found them a noble band of men— 
earnest, devoted, and none more generous? #mpul- 
sive, or hospitable can be found. God bless them! 

The trip to Rockland was my first experience in 
ocean navigation, and I congratulated myself no 
little in escaping seasickness. ‘But let not him 
that girdeth on his harness boast himself as he 
that putteth it off’—I had the same trip to make 
orer again. Conference adjourned, and, with a 
number of brethren, I took passage on the “ Dan- 
iel Webster.” The Atlantic was rough enough to 
be wildly beautiful without any real danger. For 
nearly an hour I stood on my feet, enraptured with 
the glorious ocean scenery. There sailed the houses 
of the deep, the white canvas swelling with the 
stiff southern breeze. There rose up a bold rocky 
island against which a vessel had dashed and 
foundered, while all on board perished! Here came 
the mighty waves, rolling along in their majesty, 
tossing our noble steamer as if a mere plaything. 

But I somehow felt like taking a chair. The roll- 
ing of the waves—really, they were becoming tire- 
some. I determined to “recline upon a couch”— 
in plain English, to creep into a berth. I did so, 
and lay as still as possible. After a while brother 
Morse, of Maine conference, came to me, saying, 
“Brother Eddy, we are off the mouth of the Ken- 
nebec, and here is where Dr. Bond threw up the last 
pea.” Dr. Bond is good authority in medicine, 
whatever he may be in reference to slavery and 
the Episcopacy. Consequently, I decided that this 
was a good place for throwing up. The feelings 
and experience of the next hour are hardly sus- 
ceptible of description, especially in a ladies’ mag- 
azine; hence, I forbear. It is enough to say, I 
was glad when the boat came to her moorings at 
Portland. My good brother Morse had been two 
years a minister there, and kindly escorted me to 





Dr. C.’s; and the greeting I received convinced me 
that that part of the ex-editor’s letter was true 
without abatement. 

The next day about ten o’clock the Doctor and 
myself, in his chaise, drove first to old “Fort 
Sumner,” the ruins of which are still plainly to 
be seen. From a lofty building immediately in 
the rear of the Fort, glass in hand, we took our 
observation. 

“Lift up your eyes and look,” said the Doctor. 
Unfortunately there was a haze obscuring the wide 
sweep of vision, and painfully narrowing the hori- 
zon. Nevertheless, enough was visible to convince 
me that even in this the ex-editor spoke within the 
bounds of truth. Dr. Olin, after his European wan- 
derings, visited this spot. Standing on the hoary 
breastwork of the Fort, he swept, with his glass, 
the whole landscape; he lifted his hat from his 
head, and solemnly said, ‘‘ Whoever stands here 
should uncover his head before the majesty of al- 
mighty God.” 

“ Lift up your eyes and look.” See yonder, in that 
northwesterly direction, nearly seventy miles dis- 
tant, and you behold the White Mountains loom- 
ing up; their bold outline forms the background 
of the picture. Between you and them lie lovely 
New England villages, beautiful vales, rocky hills, 
bays, and rivers. A little easterly you see the sil- 
ver thread drawn by the waters of the Kennebec. 
There spreads out the quiet Winnipiseogee Lake; 
and east of that flows the Saco, and you see the 
little Sebago Pond. Turn now and look directly 
east and north. There lies Casco Bay; surely, the 
loveliest in all the wide ocean’s range. Its tran- 
quil waters, on which ride sail of every size and 
grade, seem to be the very mirror of peace. Three 
hundred and sixty-five islands, more properly islets, 
dot its surface. Some of them are large enough 
for a villa; others merely appear like emerald pins, 
set in the bosom of the deep—nature’s own native 
jewels. 

That beauteous Bay! I see its loveliness still! 
So quiet, so calm, so peaceful! I shall never again 
look upon its like in this world. I gazed on it, 
with its islets of living green, and its hundreds of 
vessels sailing quietly or riding at anchor, till my 
heart was too full for utterance, and unbidden tears 
started from my eyes. I thought of the moorinc- 
PLACE ABOVE—the harbor of Heaven, 

*s Where all the ship’s company meet, 
Who sailed with the Savior beneath; 
Where exulting each other they greet, 
And triumph o’er sorrow and death.” 
I thought of the loved ones once with me, now 
departed, who that 
*¢ Haven have gained, 
Outflying the tempest and wind.” 
My tears were not those of sorrow; no, for I hope, 
through redeeming mercy, to gain that same port , 
of bliss. 

Southwardly are the rocky shores of Cape Eliza- 

beth, against which dash and fret the waves of 
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ocean. Go over on the Cape, and there is an ocean 
view worth a trip from the west to see. 


does not merit description. In the regularity and 
cleanliness of its streets it rivals the better portions 
| of Philadelphia; in the long rows of elms it ap- 
proximates the beauty of peerless New Haven. Its 
buildings are princely homes. 

The most touching emotions of my heart while 
there were occasioned by my visits to the two cem- 
eteries. First I stopped with my kind host at the 
New Cemetery. The grave of Professor Merrit 
Caldwell was the object of our visit there. I had 
years ago learned to venerate his name. I had 
imagined him the fit compeer of Fisk, Olin, Emory, 
whose colleague he was. I had loved him, though 
I had never seen him. For in him met lofty intel- 
lectual powers, rich and varied lore, and all, att, 
were laid at the feet of Jesus and consecrated—“a 
whole sacrifice” on the altar of God. By his side 
| sleeps his daughter, a lovely child. As I leaned 
| upon his head-stone, I remembered his words to 
| his wife: “Do not visit my grave in the evening, 

nor in the dark, cloudy day. Come when the sun 

shines, the flowers are springing, and the birds are 
| singing. That is the time to visit a Christian’s 
| 
| 
| 





grave!” Touching sentiment, and worthy the sanc- 
tified genius of its author! Had more professors in 
our colleges his devotion to God, his love of souls, 
his watchful solicitude for young men, our colleges 
would not graduate so many infidels. Education 
| was with him a great work—a work for eternity— 
| and he educated for eternity. “Many shall rise up 
and call him blessed.” 
| In the afternoon, in company with a brother min- 
| ister, I went to the Op Cemetery. We passed the 
| church where the sainted Payson preached “Jesus 
| and the resurrection.” When we passed through 
| the gate of “the sleeping. place,” our first care was 
to visit his grave. To it go hundreds from our 
| country and from across old ocean. He sleeps 
| well beneath a marble shaft, inscribed in language 
as follows: 
* EDWARD PAYSON, D. D. 
Born at Rindge, N. H., 
July 25, 1783, 
Ordained Pastor of the 
Second Congregational Church in 
Portland, December 16, 1807. 
Died October 22, 1827. 
HIS RECORD IS ON HIGH.” 

Payson’s name shall not soon die. It is embalmed 
by all virtues and Christian graces, and enshrined 
| where it may mock disease and time—in the loving 
| hearts of the Church. 

Next we passed to the monument of Commodore 
Preble. The brave old warrior, whose “thunder 
| shook the ocean,” lies here powerless as the “in- 
| fant of days.” There was one before whose fire he 
| was obliged to “strike his colors.” The stirring 
| notes of his country’s anthem wakes now no echo 
| in his silent, pulseless heart. In-sight of the sea, 
in hearing of the ever-chanting ocean requiem, 








| 





family. 


I have said nothing of the city itself. Not that it “ Requiescat in pace.” 
Here, almost side by side, are two tombs whose 
inscriptions tell their own story—proclaim the hor- 


ror of war, the deceitfulness of human glory: 


“IN MEMORY OF 
COMMANDER SAMUEL BLYTHE, 
Of His Britannic Majesty’s 
Brig Boxer. 

He nobly fell 
On the 5th day of September, 1813, 
In action 
With the U. 8S. Brig Enterprise. 
In life honorable; 

In death glorious. 

His country will long deplore 
One of her bravest sons: 

His friends lament 
One of the best of men. 

JET 29.” 


tablet is inscribed: 


“ Beneath this stone molders 
the body of 
WILLIAM BARROWS, 
of the 
United States Brig Enterprise, 
Who was mortally wounded 
On the Sth of September, 1813, 
In an action which contributed 
To increase the fame of 
American valor, by capturing 
His Britannic Majesty’s 
Brig Boxer, 

After a severe conflict of 
45 minutes. 

ET 28. 

A passing stranger has erected this monument of 
respect to the name of a patriot, who, in the 
hour of peril, obeyed the loud summons 
of an injured country, and who gal- 
lantly met, fought, and conquered 
the foemzun.” 


which knows no relaxing. 





words of life—to come to the mercy-seat. 


rest his remains, surrounded by the graves of his 


He died, it seems, contending for the “supremacy 
of the seas,” fighting beneath the “red-cross flag.” 
But the other tomb proclaims that he died not alone, 
and not without a fierce struggle. On a similar 


And such is war! Here were these two young 
men, perhaps strangers to each other; they had no 
personal quarrel—no malice; but from the mast- 
head of one floats a crossed and the other a striped 
bunting, and they must fight! There is a ques- 
tion of supremacy. True, ocean’s waters are wide 
enough for all; but diplomatists have certain ab- 
stractions, and these youths must fight. The glossy 
hair, in which was twined a mother’s fingers, must 
be drabbled with blood. And now the victor and 
the vanquished are together locked in the embrace 


Close by sleep the remains of Lieutenant Kervine 
Waters. He was a midshipman, and in the same 
action was mortally wounded. He lingered two 
years; he died, his epitaph tells us, in Christian 
hope! Ah! with him, when the roar of battle was 
hushed, and its mad excitement was over, there 
was time to reflect—there was time to read the 


But 
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what of those who go into eternity from the stern, 
vindictive passion-tumult of the battle-hour? God 
alone can solve some of the fearful problems writ- 
ten on the blackboard of gloomy war! 

Onward, spirit of Christianity! onward! The 
world needs thee much. Onward be thy flight, 
till “healing from thy wings” is poured into every 
angry heart—till thy voice is heard speaking to the 
stormy deep of human passion, ambition, and re- 
venge, as erst was heard the voice of thy Author, 
“Peace be still!” and in the midst of the calm, 
may earth gladly shout from all her hills, and 
oceans, and glens, and cities, teeming with life, 
THE NATIONS SHALL LEARN WAR NO MORE! 





THE GREAT IDEA. 


By J. D. BEIL. 


Ir is a good thing that we can sometimes catch 
an idea of the mighty dimensions of the human 
character. It is this great idea which makes us, at 
any time, manly in thought, or word, or action. 
From this we derive the omnipotent feeling that 
we carry the likeness of God in our faces, and that 
there is divine blood in our veins. And then we 
are let into the life of fire. We get that self-trust, 
the lack of which, but a little while ago, made 
us call our failures necessities, and our victories 
chances. We feel that it is all right now, that 
nature should worship us as we worship God. 
And henceforward the royalty of our manhood 
shall not be insulted any more forever; for we 
have learned that we need not be slaves, or beg- 
gars, or brutes any longer; and we lift up our 
fallen heads, and throw our eyes into the heavens, 
as if we could look the stars and the sun out of 
countenance! Let us open our eyes to-day, and 
see to it that we are men. By and by in our jour- 
ney we shall come to the terrible halt, where oath 
must be taken at the bar of life whether we are 
such; and if we are not ready, some worm may 
usurp our names, and drag off our laurels. The 
greatest men are found to be those who first learned 
well how great any man is. This knowledge gave 
them a nobility of feeling, which afterward ripened 
into a famous dignity. And it gave them, too, the 
vantage-grounds of early development. 

You can not escape the impression which a lad, 
six years old, can make that has found out and 
felt how manly a man is. The schoolmaster of 
Themistocles used to say to him in his youth, 
“Boy, you will be nothing common or indifferent: 
you will be either a blessing or a curse to the com- 
munity.” So was the dictator Sylla struck with 
the young greatness of Julius Czesar, when, through 
fear of having in him a future rival, he told his un- 
suspecting friends, that “their sagacity was small, 
if they did not in that boy see many Mariuses.” 
And so the boy Cicero, when he was advised to 





change his name, because it was a subject of ridicule 
among his people, nobly answered, “‘ That he would 
endeavor to make the name of Cicero more glorious 
than that of the Scauri or the Catuli!” It was the 
same feeling that made our noble Washington, in 
his boyhood, too heroic to tell a lie. And who will 
say that it was not the remembrance of that bright 
time, when this mighty spell was on him, that led 
our own sweet and gorgeous poet—Bayard Taylor— 
to sing, in his Ode to Shelly, 


*T could have told thee sylvan joy 
Of trackless woods; the meadows far apart, 
Within whose fragrant grass, a lonely boy, 
I thought of God; the trumpet at my ear, 
When on bleak mountains roared the midnight storm, 
‘And I was bathed in lightning, broad and grand!” 


Thus shall we find that an early-felt consciousness 
of the colossal proportions of manhood, lies at the 
bottom of every great and illustrious character. 

-And by the same law do the later realizations of 
human ability carry men into grander moods of 
action and existence. Great men are made by the 
hour. It is interesting to see how they creep out 
of obscurity when new eras dawn and great changes 
sweep over the world. The hard ordeals of life— 
such as persecution, adversity, and peril—help a 
great deal in startling up and setting at work the 
slumbering might of character. Thus by the Amer- 
ican Revolution was a nation of great men born in 
a day. In like manner, too, are great geniuses 
made still greater by simple accidents. Thus was 
Isaac Newton brought into the possession of a new 
self by the falling of an apple. And thus ‘vas 
Saul of Tarsus turned into a Paul at the sight of 
God. 

It is impossible for us to conceive the whole of 
human greatness. Every new day, year, and age 
and event proves to us how far short of that great 
whole we are. Really, man has no fixed destiny; 
for his life and his progression are two parallel 
lines which can never meet to form a destiny. To 
grasp an idea of the length and breadth, and hights 
and depths of manhood, would be to take into the 
soul a pyramid whose base covers creation, and 
whose apex touches God. The cry of the human 
soul is not only onward through time, but onward 
through eternity. God was proud of nothing more 
than the man he had made. Him he appointed 
monarch of the finite, and heir to his own great 
empire—the infinite. Into his own arm he puta 
strength which makes him stronger than resistance 
and mightier than death. To him he gave a will 
which laughs at difficulties, which can fill the 
world with its fame, and then push the very heav- 
ens back to make itself room. Tell me, where will 
you presume to fix the boundaries of human capa- 
bility? You can not fix them. The world, the 
flesh, and the devil can not fix them! A thousand 
imperishable victories will swear forever that they 
are not to be fixed. Man can grapple with impos- 
sibilities and trample them under his feet. He can 
turn atoms into worlds, and crush worlds back 
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He can scare the demons into dark- 
ness with one stamp of his foot, and wrestle with 
Omnipotence itself and prevail! 
* Like the old Thunderer of Olympian hights, 
Who called the gods his children—men his thralls, 
He makes the thunder speak his royal rights, 
And lightning write them on creation’s walls.” 

Such is man. And what an honor it is to bear 
affinity to so godlike a being! I am proud of 
my kin. May I never sell my birthright for a 
mess of pottage! I am a man. The high God 
breathed himself into just such a form as mine. 
For me and my race were the sun, and the moon, 
and the stars set in the skies. For me and my 
race were the oceans, and the rivers, and the 
rocks scattered over the earth. To nourish, and 
profit, and delight just such beings as I am were 
all the pure, and beautiful, and sublime things in 
nature made and adorned. Iamaman. Yonder 
mountain, whose proud summits dip in the ether 





of heaven, and whose rough old sides seem but to | 


shake with defiant laughter when the storms go 
over them and the earthquakes thunder about their 
granite roots—these, though Time, if he could 
speak to us, would own that the ashes of a hun- 
dred thousand years lie moldering at their yet un- 
shaken bases, and that stili, in despair, he gnaws 
at their sinews of adamant—these, nevertheless, 
can make no higher boast than that of being, as 
Sinai was of old, proud stepping-stones to help the 
giant man up to his God. Do not frown upon me 
any more, old Andes! I am a man. Down yon- 
der I have a kinsman whose mighty hand can tear 
out thy great heart of stone, and build palaces and 
monuments out of thy bones. Iamaman. I fear 
you not, old Ocean, with your brood of thunder- 
storm. Ages agoI had a brother who smote your 
tumultuous waters with a little rod, and you shrank 
from his presence, and did not dare even so much 
as to touch his sacred feet. Shame on thee, coward 
Ocean! One little human thought has shorn off 
thy Sampson locks, and widowed thee of thy 
mightiest terrors. Though thy dark depths hold 


in bondage many a hero’s ashes, yet He, in whose | 


image I and every man was made, shall one day 
put his foot upon thy proud neck, and make thee 


give up thy illustrious dead. I am aman. The | 


fame of my race has been the story of ages. The 
patriarchs and the prophets, the apostles and the 
martyrs, were all my kindred. Moses was a man. 
Demosthenes, and Socrates, and Cincinnatus were 
men. Luther, and Shakspeare, and Washington 
were but men also. And I stand in the same line 
with Jesus, too; for he was only a divine man. 

So we ought never to lose sight of the dignity 
and divinity of our manhood. We should estimate 
this too high to pervert or disgrace it. We should 
cherish it as we cherish life. 

But in forming a proper conception of the vast- 
ness and importance of our humanity, it might be 
well for us to look out for the misrepresentations of 
it. There are a great many spurious forms of man- 








hood in the world. One of these is presented in 
the man of partial development, or the one-sided 
man. Some men are mere human points; and they 
sometimes even pierce society with their intolerable 
pointedness of character. The fame of Alexander 
hung on the point of his sword. It is said that in 
the region of Cape Cod there is a tract of country 
where vegetation is so scarce, that two mullen 
stalks and a huckleberry bush are called a grove. 
So it is with these half men. They are only great 
caricatures of manhood. Their genius is but a 
splendid limitation of soul. Their characters have 
but one point with which the divine electricity 
forms a communication. It might require a life- 
time to compute the perpendicular of their great- 
ness, but you might measure its base and breadth 
by the barley-corn. They are triangular, circu- 
lar, elliptical—any thing but solid men. The 
real man is a mighty solidity. He is a man from 
head to heart—a man yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever. The ancient Antisthenes, when told how 
finely Ismenias could play upon the flute, very 
pertinently replied, ‘‘ Then he is good for nothing 
else; otherwise he would not have played so well.” 
So might we say of Bonaparte, he was good for 
nothing else, or he would not have fought so well- 
Plutarch proved the elder Cato of a mean and un- 
generous spirit because he mistreated his servants 
and his horses. What shall we say, then, of that 
Minotaur-genius— 

*‘ A mingled form, prodigious to behold, 

Half man and half bull ”— 
which, under the stolen colors of heroism, goes 
bellowing through the world! For one, I feel in- 
dignant that our race has been so run upon by the 
jugglery of this mock-heroism. The world should 
be ashamed to christen mere vulgar fractions of 
humanity heroes and geniuses any longer. History 
will not soon get over the stigma of the names and 
fames of such men. They have misled the ages, 
and made the nations like spoiled children. The 
pages that record their deeds are like palsied limbs; 
they should be torn out and burned up. But it is 
well that these partial men are going out of modern 
repute. The Cincinnatus and Washington of civili- 
zation are pushing the Alexander and Napoleon 
into the shade. And may it be that men shall 
soon have learned well, that, as the poet said, 
“Tt is excellent 

To have a giant’s strength, but tyrannous 

To use it like a giant!” 

But another, and a far more dangerous, misrepre- 
sentation of manhood is found in the indolent great 
man. It isa pity that so much human power has 
been dreamed and idled away in our world. God 
has invested an immense stock of deity in men 
which has never yielded him any income at all. 
And all this was for laziness—that sickness of man- 
hood. Indolence has dozed our race out of cen- 
turies of civilization. The car of progress has 
really had to jostle against the dead blocks of 
humanity that have lain slumbering along the track 
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of time. And this is why its march has been so 
slow. It would seem that Indolence had scattered 
opiates there; and that minds strong and gigantic 
by nature had swallowed these, and fallen down 
to rot out their manhood in stagnant inactivity. 
And how this bloated old monarch has made the 
very customs of the world drunk! To indolence 
we are indebted for our hocus-pocus of hero-wor- 
ship. Half the so-called heroes of history were 
but idle sportsmen, hunting down men for game. 
Should we laud and worship the memory of these 
truants? The world would have been far better 
off if they had slept their last sleeps in their cra- 
dies. And just so has Indolence crammed every 
department of literature with her spawn of living 
dead men. What great deeds did half the poets 
and philosophers do for humanity? Where are the 
broad human tracks they should have left behind 
them deep in the sands of time? The most famous 
of the poets had to get tipsy before they could 
wake themselves up to a living inspiration: and 
how do we know but the very best epic in the 
world cost a hogshead of sack? But few of the 
philosophers, too, were any thing more than great 
boys, fumbling over the leaves of nature’s vol- 
ume to find the pictures. They reared no colossal 
statues to their manhood; they only left behind 
them, as a proof that they once idly lived, some 
rude scrawls upon paper. The true man isa mighty 
worker. He is at work by minutes. Industry is 
his life. He boasts of no genius less than unre- 
mitting activity and Herculean exertion. Like 
Zeuxis, when the painter Agatharcus prided him- 
self on the celerity and ease with which he dis- 
patched his pieces, he would say, “If I boast, it 
shall be of the slowness with which I finish mine.” 
Like the energetic Themistocles, the trophies of a 
Miltiades will not suffer him to sleep; and like Pe- 
trarch, he goes insane for a key to unlock his 
precious library! 

We ask leave to name, finally, the misapplied 
man, as another strong example of misrepresented 
and dislocated manhood. Men are like houses; 
they may be built upon the rock or upon the sand. 
As we will to be, we shall be. Many a man has 
spent his giant energies on twenty acres of work- 
ing-land who might have moved the world and 
given fame itself notoriety. Many a beggar is there 
to-day who might have been a king, and many a 
king who might rather be a beggar. It is the aim 
that determines the fame. It has been said that a 
noble aim will put fire into the dullest soul, turn 
peasants into apostles, and disciples into martyrs. 
Luther might always have been a monk if he had 
never aimed from monkhood up to manhood. 
“Most men die before they have learned how to 
live.” How many a man, under the conviction 
that he has lived to no purpose, has vainly wished 
that he might be turned back into a boy again! 
Said Plautus, “ Tibi seris, tibi metis”—you sow for 
yourself, you reap for yourself. And says the Scrip- 
tures, “ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 











alsoreap.” Misapplication has raised a great many 
wild oats where there should have been wheat, and 
a great many dwarfs where there should have been 
giants. To her we owe every sort of perverted and 
degraded manhood, from buffoons and horse jockeys 
up to infidels and Atheists. Had Jeffrey turned 
himself to the butchery of vice instead of virtue 
in the literary world, he might have rendered his 
name immortal in a day. Had Byron wrote of 
Paradise instead of Don Juan, he might have made 
a hundred generations mourn over his dust. And 
had Thomas Paine been the author of “Jack the 
Giant-Killer” instead of ‘The Age of Reason,” he 
might not have gone down to oblivion with a mill- 
stone of curses about his neck. We do well to 
remember that we have power to throw ourselves 
into whatsoever mood of circumstances we will, 
and that our lives are molded according to the 
particular circumstances which surround us. If we 
choose a low aim, the whole tide of our being will 
run low; but if we fix upon and follow a high one, 
we shall be noble of spirit and of work. 

We might speak of many other phases and styles 
of misshapen manhood in addition to those already 
referred to; but how can we dwell upon them now? 
We meet with perversions and caricatures of men 
at every step we take. In the domestic, the social, 
and the religious relations, and in all the profes- 
sions of life, they abound like tares among the 
wheat. Men are not natural enough. Custom isa 
prude. How formal and superstitious we are all 
the time! Where, where are the true, the noble, 
the godlike men? In our prayers we wander away 
from the nobility of self, and when we believe our- 
selves saintly, we are only vulgar. We ask the 
supreme blessings when we own to God that we 
are little less, or lower, than the brutes. What 
will the dignified God do with us? Does he not 
bless man for his manliness? Yes, he does this. 
He admires manhood. Let us give him manly 
worship then. I beseech you, young man, do get 
right early the great idea, that the might of your 
being is mighty, and that its compass is unbounded. 
Be not misled, and perverted, and misdevoted by 
the examples of false and spurious fame. Bestir 
thyself now, I bid thee. The future is calling 
for you. The morning breaketh: will you be a 
man through the day? 





GENTLENESS AND POWER. 


Tuart air, so gentle, so imperceptible to thee, is 
more powerful not only than all the creatures that 
breathe and live by it, not only than all the oaks 
of the forest which it rears in an age and shatters 
in a moment, not only than all the monsters of the 
sea, but than the sea itself, which it tosses up into 
foam, and breaks against every rock in its vast cir- 


cumference; for it carries in its an with perfect | 


calm and composure, the uncontrolla®le ocean and 
the peopled earth, like an atom of a feather. 




















HOt TOA FAITHFUL MINISTER OF THE GOSPEL. 


TO A FAITHFUL MINISTER OF THE GOSPEL. 
BY Igaac JULIAN. 

Amp an age of vain and godless men, 
When Calumny attends on.Virtue’s path, 
And Penury and Grief provide her welcome; 
When Levity controls the common mass, 
And gaudy Pride searce screens Hypocrisy, 
O, ’tis a blessed and refreshing thing 
To see the earnest advocate of Truth, 
In Christian fortitude and humble hope, 
Striving with evil !—like the unchanging star, 
Whose welcome light directs the found’ring bark, 
Shining through clouds and darkness. 


O man of worth and holy constancy! 

To thee I owe this well-deserved praise. 

Not with mere empty words I greet thee here, 
But with a heart-felt love and reverence— 

I scorn deceit, nor hope to flatter thee. 

I’ve listened to thy words and mark’d thy life; 
And Justice, Gratitude, prompt Duty on 

To pay the tribute of an honest heart 

To unambitious worth. Fitted to rule 

Thy country’s counsels, or to hold with all 
The pride of earth successful rivalry, 

I’ve seen thee turning from the paths of fame 
And fashion’s tinsel show, and from the shrine 
Where men do daily barter all earth’s joys, 
And all heaven’s hopes of bliss, all, all, for gold; 
And in the quiet vale of humble life 

I’ve mark’d thee turn to soothe Misfortune’s lot— 
To waken hope, and joy, and life in those 
Who, “dead in trespasses and sin,” knew not 
The boundless grace of God to contrite hearts. 
’Tis here the dignity of man shines forth; 

Here Virtue holds supreme her empire, 

And points to earthly pride, and pomp, and pow’r, 
As vain and worthless in the scale of Truth. 
On the broad base of self denying love 

The noblest sons of earth have ever met: 

The hoary sage, the patriot firm and true, 

The pure philanthropist, and th’ inspired bard, 
Have known no final aim but others’ good. 

For this they toiled in woe and penury; 

For this they died unhonored and unknown; 
And tardy Justice told not of their worth 

Till they were dust and ashes! 


There have been, 

Upon this little scene of earth, proud kings 
And conquerors of ev’ry grade—men who, 
Perpetuating hell on earth, have loosed 
Discord and desolation among men, 
And scatter’d them abroad on all the winds— 
And these have been quite famous in their day: 
Fools, grave and gaudy fools, have gaped and stood 
In awe and wonder at these mighty worms! 
But times are somewhat changed. We judge men 

now 
By their intfnsic worth and usefulness, 
For thus th’ eternal word of Him “who spake 
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As never man spake” teaches: “ Ye shall know 
Them by their fruits: do men gather grapes 

Of thorns, or figs of thistles?” How these words 
Of simple, artless beauty touch man’s thought 
With a deep sense of their heart-searching truth! 
How few of all the names and deeds of pride, 
Whose fame has been reéchoed over earth, 

Will stand this test divine! How many lowly hearts 
And charities unnoted will come forth 

Approved by it, when good shall be rewarded! 


Just man, to whom I dedicate this lay, 

Imperfect and unworthy of thy name, 

Thy actions are the witness of thy faith, 

And have approved it nobly! Fools may say 

Thy name is humble, pride contemn thy calling; 
But there’s a majesty with such as thou 

Would shame the luster of a kingly crown!— 

The majesty of Truth—that pow’r divine 

Which follewed Jesus in his humble garb, 

And spoke him more than mortal—grandeur which 
Made Felix tremble at the words of Paul. 

Thine is a blessed lot, O righteous man! 

Firm friend of youth and faithful guide of age! 
Thou dost not rest on fleeting things of earth 

Thy hopes of bliss. If common friends prove false, 
Thou knowest thou hast a Friend devoid of change; 
Thou hast abundance of celestial goods, 
If furtune wane on earth. Thy hopes, thy joys, 
Thine ev’ry thought and blessing, placed in heav’n, 
When earth shall claim thy services no more, 
Thyself wilt follow to enjoy them there. 





OUR INTERCESSOR. 


BY MRS, M. A. BIGELOW. 
‘* Be ever liveth to make intercession for them “—Ess. vit, 25. 
He who did for sinners die 
Ever liveth in the sky; 
And to plead our cause above 
Kneels before the throne of Love. 


We were guilty, doomed to death; 
But he yielded up his breath, 
Spent his life, and spilt his blood, 
Us to reconcile to God. 


Then, to make the work complete, 
At the mediatorial seat 

He sat down for us to plead, 

Who had suffered in our stead. 


O, my weary soul, look up, 
In the confidence of hope! 
Through thy Savior’s ardent plea, 
Mercy is obtained for thee. 


Jesus is my surety there, 

Listens to my every prayer, 

Sees my weakness, knows my need; 
Lives for me, for me to plead. 
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THE ILLUSTRIOUS DEAD. 


BY E. M, MORSE, 

Eartu is one great charnel-house. The bones of 
heroes and of common men sleep side by side 
within its bosom. Pestilence has been abroad 
among the nations, war has swept the land like 
a mighty wind, and dark-souled Intemperance has 
walked his yearly round, with all his train of 
squalid misery and bitter woe. Each rolling cen- 
tury has gathered its millions into one mighty 
host, and sent them on to the shadowy plains of 
the spirit-land. They have forever passed from 
earth’s bright and busy scenes; they have fought 
their last battle on the Waterloo of life, and Death— 
that stern hearted conqueror—has waved his relent- 
less scepter over their moldering dust. 

They are gone—all gone. Would you number 
them? Count the desert sands! Would yon find 
their names on the page of history? As well look 
among the dashing breakers of old ocean for the 
dew-drop that glistened in the rose of beauty! 
Where now are the splendid triumphs of their 
genius? where their boasted glory and their proud 
and noble fame? Passed away like morning mist— 
faded like sunset hues or rainbow pencilings. A 
wild tradition, a fireside tale, a legend on parch- 
ment, or a name in the annals of the olden time, 
are all that tell of that vast, unnumbered caravan 
which roamed the deserts and dales of earth in 
the mystic eras of fable and the noontide blaze of 
civilization. 

The scholar and the statesman examine the past. 


“Many are its glories and its great names; but its 


blanks are not a few, and its records not always 
luminous, when true greatness is the jewel which 
is sought. Blot out the starry names of a thou- 
sand noble kings, and would not Monarchy blush? 
of a hundred true hearted patriots, and would not 
Freedom weep? of a decade of full-grown, mighty 
men—men perfect in virtue and intellect—and would 
not Glory seek in vain among the countless throng 
of disembodied spirits for another one to grace her 
proud and honored retinue? Methinks I hear an 
answer from the shores of Attica and the hoarse 
waves of the Adriatic, from the banks of the fickle 
Nile and the billows of the yellow Tiber; and that 
answer is no encomium on the common and for- 
gotten dead of those classic epochs. 

Who, then, are the exponents and embodiments 
of old renown? Who, in the fullness of their 
fame, are the pole-stars of all posterity? They 
are the illustrious dead. That small yet gallant 
band, whom a thousand centuries of coming time 
shall honor, whom a world shall eulogize forever, 
are the impersonations of ancient glory. They are 
the models of all glory; the gems that glisten in 
the coronet of ages; the stars of immortality, shin- 
ing through the night of departed years: they are 
the illustrious dead. Nay; they are not the illus- 
trious dead. They never die. They were not born 





and eternal. 

They are not the sons of Time. They were 
christened for all eras; they acted for the great 
future; they wore their own chaplets—bright, un- 
fading, immortal. Those gigantic intellects of 
other days—those heroes of historic times—those 
champions of right, whose banners streamed along 
the sky of ancient empire like trains of blazing 
light flashing on the midnight vault of heaven— 
their deeds shall be engraven on adamantine col- 
umns, and the song of their triumph shall echo 
among the hills and valleys of every land. The 
illustrious dead! They stand forth on the cliffs 
of fame like gigantic specters on the hills of the 
spirit world: their shadows are flung upon the 
floating clouds of history like mystic visions on 
the Brocken Hights; their glories beam like burn- 
ing suns on the dark and gloomy landscape of 
human life. They shall be remembered. And 
when, in after times, the traveler wanders to the 
strand of the vean or the Euxine, when he stands 
on the banks of the Tiber, the Thames, or the 
Potomac, and muses in sad silence on the crum- 
bling relics of antiquity, the memory of the illus- 
trious dead shall come back through the darkness 
of buried time, lighting his soul with a celestial 
radiance, and bringing to his view the monuments 
of genius more enduring than brass, and loftier 
than the proud hight of kingly pyramids. 





ENVY. 

Envy is a weed that grows in all soils and cli- 
mates, and is no less luxuriant in the country than 
in the court; is not confined to any rank of men 
or extent of fortune, but rages in the breasts of 
all degrees. Alexander was not prouder than Di- 
ogenes; and it may be if we would endeavor to 
surprise it in its most gaudy dress and attire, and 
in the exercise of its’ full empire and tyranny, 
we should find it in schoolmasters and scholars, 
or in some country lady, or the knight her hus- 
band; all which ranks of people more despise 
their neighbors than all the degrees of honor in 
which courts abound: and it rages as much ina 
sordid affected dress, as in all the silks and em- 
broideries which the excess of age and the folly 
of youth delight to be adorned with. Since then 
it keeps all sorts of company, and wriggles itself 
into the liking of the most contrary natures and 
dispositions, and yet carries so much poison and 
venom with it, that it alienates the affections from 
heaven, and raises rebellion against God himself, 
it is worth our utmost care to watch it in all its 
disguises and approaches, that we may discover 
it in its first entrance, and dislodge it before it 
procures a shelter or retiring-place»to lodge and 
conceal itself. 


** Envy will merit, as its shade, pursue, 
But, like a shadow, proves the substance true.” 
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MRS. HINTON’S DONATION PARTY. 
BY HELEN R. CUTLER. 

On a bleak day in the month of December, the 
inmates of a genteel-looking house in the village 
of M. were all astir with bustle and excitement. 
On the evening of that day a donation visit was to 
be paid to their pastor, and Mrs. A—the mistress 
of the house—and her four daughters, her sister, 
and her mother-in-law, were all busy preparing 
donations and contributions for the table. Such 
piles of iced cakes, and such quantities of sweet- 
meats and jellies, and tongue and chicken, would 
have fed asmall regiment. Servants were bustling 
about with looks of importance, and Mrs. A. was 
giving directions here and there. 

“Mother,” said the eldest daughter, “may I not 
send Alice a new dress on my own account? the set 
of China is for you and pa; I am so old now they 
will expect something from me in particular; and 
aunt Jane has sent such a splendid present.” 

“But you know, dear,” answered the mother, 
‘that the set of China was very expensive, and 
then we have laid out a good deal for furnishing 
the table.” 

“Yes; but then we do not want to be behind; 
there are the Allens, who always try to be first in 
every thing of this kind, to have it trumpeted over 
town how liberal they are.” 

“Well, few have ever been ahead of us, and I 
do not apprehend they will now; none can say we 
are ever behind in charity. How the wind whis- 
tles! What a bitter cold day!” 

“Mother,” said little Mary, coming into the room, 
“there is a beggar boy in the kitchen; he wants 
something to eat, and wants to stay till to-morrow; 
he is very ragged and dirty; and when Nancy 
spoke short to him, and told him to get out of the 
way, he muttered something that sounded like 
swearing, and made a motion as though he would 
strike her. Nancy says she won’t stay in the kitchen 
if he is not sent away.” 

“One must always be plagued with these va- 
grants,” said Mrs. A., impatiently. ‘A pretty idea 
to come begging for favors, and then be insolent! 
It’s too much! I’ll see to the youngster.” 

“‘ Margaret,” said her mother-in-law, “if you will 
intrust this matter to me, I will see that all is 
right. I can not render you any farther assistance 
about your arrangements for the party, and will 
take this matter off your hands.” 

As Mrs. A. signified her assent and her willing- 
ness to be rid of having any thing to do with the 
troublesome creatures, Mrs. Hinton—the mother-in- 
law—went into the kitchen, where the boy sat in 
the chimney-corner, snapping at every one that 
spoke to him, looking as savage as a young tiger, 
and sometimes bringing out an oath. When she 
entered he looked up at her with a defiant expres- 
sion, and a wag of the head, as much as to say, 
“You need not come here, too, to quiz me.” With- 











out appearing to notice this, she mended the fire 
with a manner that showed she was doing it for 


his comfort, and then removed some things that | 


prevented his enjoying the full benefit of it. He 
looked up at her with a kind of surprised, inquir- 
ing glance, as if to assure himself that she was 
really doing all this for him. She looked at him 
kindly, and said, “This is a cold day to be out.” 

“T guess I found that out,” he answered, surlily. 

Then she sat down by him, and, speaking gently, 
asked him his name and something about his cir- 
cumstances. 

The expression of his countenance softened and 
his voice grew less harsh as she evinced this inter- 
est in him, and he told her that his parents lived 
in a*neighboring town. His father had been a 
cripple for years, and his mother and himself had 
supported a family of six children; he working 
wherever he could get an opportunity, and his 
mother taking in washing. Now, for a few weeks, 
two of the children had been ill of a fever, and he 
had been turned from the place where he was at 
work, and had been wandering about in search of 
employment. Once he was received into a family 
to go of errands; they were kind to him, and he 
thought himself very fortunate, and did all he 
could to please them. He was getting on very 
well, when there came to live with the people next 
door a girl who had lived in the family that had 
turned him adrift. She created a prejudice against 
him by repeating that he had been guilty of lying 
and theft at the place where he had formerly 
worked, and the mistress of the house, fearful of 
having a boy in the family in whom she could not 
have confidence, insisted that he should be sent 
away. Since that time, whenever he had found a 
place where they seemed disposed to keep him, 
some report of his being a bad boy was sure to 
come to their ears, having its foundation in the spite 
of the girl, with whom he had had a quarrel when 
they lived at the same place, and he was sent forth 
again to seek another shelter. His clothes had now 
become so ragged and dirty, and he presented such 
a wretched, forlorn appearance, that people showed 
a reluctance to Jet him enter their dwellings long 
enough to eat a morsel of food or warm his frozen 
limbs. 

Mrs. Hinton spoke to him in a kind and sympa- 
thizing manner; then she set before him a warm 
and plentiful repast, which he devoured with the 
eagerness of one half famished. When he had fin- 
ished, and took his seat by the fire again—its 
warmth seeming to him a rare luxury—Mrs. Hin- 
ton went up stairs, and soon returned with a plain 
suit of clothes, almost new, that had belonged to a 
boy of her own who had died some years before. 
At sight of them the boy’s eyes glistened; and 
when Mrs. Hinton told him she intended them for 
him, he wept with joy. He went, with Mrs. Hin- 
ton’s direction, to a little room over the kitchen, 
occupied by a boy that lived in the family, and 
equipped himself in them. Mrs. Hinton supplied 
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him also with soap and water and a comb, for his 
hair did not look as though it had had the benefit 
of one for a long time; and after the lapse of half 
an hour he reéntered the kitchen, so transformed 
that Mrs. Hinton started on seeing him, hardly 
able to recognize him for the same boy she had 
encountered an hour before. His countenance was 
lighted with a pleasant glow; its sullen, pinched 
expression had vanished through the influence of 
the food and the fire, and the kindness of Mrs. 
Hinton. His features seemed to have expanded 
and acquired fullness, and, as he drew himself 
up proudly, with the consciousness of being well 
dressed, he really looked a handsome, graceful boy. 

“Now,” he said, surveying himself with a pleased 
expression, and speaking in glad tones, “they will 
not send me away because I look so shabby, and I 
can find plenty of places to stay. Mother said, 
when I told her I did not want to go any where to 
ask for a place because my clothes looked so bad, 
that they would take me the sooner for that, be- 
cause they would feel sorry for me, and if I should 
go dressed up they would not care so much about 
it; but mother hasn’t tried it as much as I have, or 
she would know that people don’t always pity 
folks just because they want pity. They always 
look at my ragged clothes the first thing, and say, 
‘I guess we don’t want a boy now.’” 

“There is too much truth in what you say,” 
said Mrs. Hinton, sadly; “and you are young to 
havelearned so bitter a lesson in the world’s expe- 
rience. But sit down. I have been thinking what 
I could do for you since you went up stairs; and I 
am going to write a letter to a friend of mine, liv- 
ing only a few miles from the town where your 
father lives, whom I heard express a wish that she 
could find a boy to live in her family, to tend the 
fires, or go of errands, or any thing else that should 
be required of him. Could you do what they would 
wish you, do you think?” she asked. 

“TI could do any thing, ma’am, if they will only 
give me a chance to try,” he replied, his face grow- 
ing still brighter. 

“The lady is a widow,” continued Mrs. Hinton, 
“and her family consists only of herself; a son 
who is studying for the ministry, and boards with 
his mother; and a niece who resides with her. 
Your task will not be hard; do you think you 
could be faithful to what they required of you, 
and, above all, honest and truthful?” 

“I will do any thing,” he said, his countenance 
glowing with enthusiasm, “if they will only try 
me, and be good to me.” 

“They will be sure to treat you kindly, if you 
deserve it,” said Mrs. Hinton. “I visit there fre- 
quently, and I hope I may always hear a good 
account of you.” 

“I would do any thing for you,” he said, his 
countenance beaming with gratitude; “for you 
have been good to me. No one was ever so good 
to me before; they only found fault with me, and 
knocked me about; and I couldn’t be good.” 





“It is asad truth,” said Mrs. Hinton, partly speak- 
ing to herself, “that many are made bad by being 
treated as though they were so. You say,” she 
continued, addressing herself to him, “that your 
family are very destitute; would you like to have 
some nice food and comfortable clothing taken to 
them, now you are comfortable and warm?” 

“‘O, my poor mother!” he said, with emotion, 
“(how glad she would be! but you are too good.” 

“It makes me happy to bestow happiness on 
others,” said Mrs. Hinton, “and that repays me. 
I will write the letter I spoke of, and then see what 
I can do for you.” 

She passed into the sitting-room, where the rest 
of the family were, to go to her own room for this 
purpose. On something being said to her by Mrs. 
A. about preparing for the party, she told her she 
had decided not to go. 

“Not go, grandma!” said Ella, “why not, pray ?” 

“I will tell you to-morrow,” she answered, qui- 
etly, as she left the room to go to her own. 

“How odd grandma is, isn’t she, mother?” said 
Ella; “who could think she would be so singular 
as to stay at home this evening when every body 
is going?” 

“She will do as she likes,’ answered the mother; 
“T never know how to take ber.” 

Let us leave Mrs. Hinton for awhile, and take a 
peep at the family of the worthy pastor, after those 
who, on the evening of our story, had assembled 
“on charitable thoughts intent” had dispersed to 
their homes, with the self-complacent thought, that 
they had, in the benefit conferred, achieved an 
object worthy of the expense incurred and the 
time and labor expended. The pastor, his wife, 
their son and daughter, sat in the room, where 
were the remnants of the feast—fragments enough 
to have fed a hungry multitude—to rest for a few 
moments, and discuss the events of the evening, 
before retiring to rest. 

“O dear! I am so wiiied,” said Mrs. Bain, the 
pastor’s wife, a nervous little woman, who, it must 
be confessed, possessed naturally considerable im- 
patience of temper, though her husband's mildness 
and equal poise of character usually operated as a 
sedative upon it. “I felt so fearful every thing 
would not pass off to the satisfaction of all pres- 
ent, that, with my previous labor and anxiety, I 
am quite exhausted. I fear I shall have another 
attack of neuralgia.” 

“But, mother,” said Alice, the daughter, “if I 
had received so many nice presents as you, I should 
be quite too happy to be sick or tired. That bon- 
net that Mrs. Allen brought is so lovely. Do let 
me bring it and look at it again.” 

“Not to-night, Alice, if you have any mercy on 
my nerves. I can not but regret,” she said, look- 
ing toward her husband, apprehensive that he 
might think she was saying too much, for he some- 
times checked her for being too hasty in her ex- 
pressions, “that I must wear that flaring gaudy 
thing all winter. HowI shall look with my little 






































pale face surrounded by such a mass of flowers and 
finery! The velvet, too, is absolutely red, and I 
liked my black one so well; besides, it was quite 
good enough for this winter. It will do very well 
for Mrs. Allen, but is entirely unsuited to me.” 

“Why, mother, I think it so pretty,” said Alice. 

“Much more suitable for you than for me,” said 
her mother. 

“I have sometimes regretted myself,” said Mr. 
Bain, mildly, “that more discrimination was not 
shown in the choice of donations, more thought 
given to the tastes and real needs of those designed 
to be benefited, when the expense and labor to the 
donors would be no greater. I could wish that 
brother Stubbs had had a little more reference to 
my tastes and habits in the choice of the vest with 
which he was so kind as to present me. I have 
never worn any thing but plain vests since I en- 
tered the desk, and that is of quite a showy pat- 
tern. It would do very well for our worthy brother, 
but hardly suits me. But I will wear it; the matter | 
of the pattern is not really of any great conse- 
quence, I suppose.” 

“ And so,” 
make my appearance in Mrs. Allen’s bonnet; but, 
to tell the truth, I would not for the value of all 
we have received to-night submit to the ordeal of 
wearing it all winter. But they are among our best 
supporters, and it will not do to offend her. And 
since we are upon the subject, I must say I am 
sorry Mrs. Frazer went to so much expense to pur- 
chase me that shawl. My brocha does very well 
for me. It is not of the best quality, to be sure, 
but is as good as the rest of my clothing; and then 
I have my blanket shaw] when that is not suitable. 


I know her motive was to have her pastor’s wife | 


appear respectably; but there are many things I 
need more.” 

“But we must not complain, my dear,” said her 
husband, “at what is so kindly meant by our 
friends, if they are not . 
could wish. We must receive in a spirit of thank- 
fulness the favors they extend to us.” 

“That cap,” said Frank, the son, a lad of fifteen, 
“that Mrs. Lee brought for me is rather a military- 
looking affair for a sober boy like me. 


us; this will never do. Let us address ourselves 


for a few moments to that Power from whom cometh | 


every good and perfect gift, and then retire to rest 
with thankful hearts.” 

After Mrs. Hinton had finished writing the letter, 
she returned again to the kitchen, and gave it to 
the boy, and told him that she was going to have 
the hired man take her in the sleigh to visit his 


mother, and carry some things for their comfort. | 
It was only about eight miles, and they could easily | 
go and return before dark. He could accompany | 


them, and the next day could go to the house of 
her friend, a few miles farther. How much pleasure 
it gave Mrs. Hinton to witness the happy, grateful 


said Mrs. Bain, “I shall be obliged to | 


8 as judicious as we | 


I am afraid | 
the boys will call me major if I wear it to school.” | 
“Come, my child,” said his father, “and all of | 
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look that radiated the boy’s countenance as she 
told him this! He could only look at her as though 
doubtful whether he had heard aright, while his 
eyes filled with tears of joy and gratitude. Mrs. 
Hinton filled a basket with provisions, and with 
some packages of flannel and other necessaries; 
they soon set off—those behind declaring that she 
certainly was the strangest woman in the world, 
to stay away from a party to give a ride to a wan- 
dering beggar boy. 

The boy was very lively and vivacious, remark- 
ing upon every thing he saw as they rode along, 
and displaying a good deal of intelligence. Mrs. 
| Hinton could not help watching his sparkling 
countenance, glowing with animation, to which 
hope and happiness had lent a charm that made 
him beautiful. 

They found every thing at his home as he had 
represented it. His father, unable to move from his 
seat without assistance, sat in the chimney-corner, 
polishing an ax-handle; while the mother, a pale, 
| patient-looking woman, was busied doing some- 
| thing for the sick children. They seemed struck 
dumb with astonishment at seeing the boy enter 
| attired in his new suit, looking so brisk and gen- 
tlemanly, and accompanied by the lady, when a few 
days before he had left them ragged and dejected. 

“Why, where have you been, James?” the mother 
spoke first, coming timidly forward, and placing a 
chair near the fire for Mrs. Hinton. 

“T have been to several places,” he answered, 
“but it did not amount to much, till I went to this 
good lady’s house. Every body drove me away; 
but she was kind to me, and gave me something to 
eat and these nice clothes; and she has brought 
you some things, too; and she is going to get mea 

place to live with a lady she knows,” said the boy, 
| eagerly, hardly able to speak with sufficient ra- 
pidity to tell the whole of the joyful news. 

The father laid down the ax-handle upon which 
he was employed, and folded his hands, and, though 
| he said nothing, his countenance spoke his gratitude. 
| “Ah! she is very good,” said the mother; ‘‘ how 
can we ever thank her enough! You must be a 
very good boy, James, for all this.” 

“T will, mother,” he said, holding up his head, 
and with a determined expression. 

“Tf you do so,” said Mrs. Hinton, “it will repay 
me for all I have done or may do for you.” 

And what happiness, with small cost to herself, 
she carried into that household, dissipating the 
shadows that want and distress had caused, and 
lighting up their care-worn countenances with hope 
and joy! 

The next day the boy went to the lady to whom 
Mrs. Hinton had directed him, where he received 
kindness and instruction, and direction in every 
good way. The evil propensities in his nature 
were checked, his good tendencies encouraged, and 
his labor well rewarded. He had no temptation 
to do wrong, every inducement‘to pursue the right; 
and the appreciation his endeavors met was an 
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incitement to right action. He was able to save 
enough from the avails of his labor to assist his 
parents; and the physical comforts thus obtained 
for them, and the renewed energy with which these 
and new hope inspired them, made them more effi- 
cient in their endeavor to help themselves. They 
became a cheerful, happy family; and the weekly 
visits of the son were the occasions of especial 
rejoicing, and they never failed at such times to 
revert with gratitude to the kindness of Mrs. Hin- 
ton, who had bestowed on them a lasting benefit 
by giving to them the power to help themselves. 
How much good may be accomplished by a kindly 
word or act at the right season! Benefits often 
lose their value by being ill timed or rendered in 
an unsuitable manner. 





A FIRESIDE GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKS. 

“Books!” said my uncle, contemptuously, “I am 
tired of the sight of books!” 

“Tt is of the sight only, dear sir,” cried Marga- 
ret, the prettiest and the merriest of the party at 
that moment assembled in the library of our hos- 
pitable host, “for I think I never see you read!” 

“Read!” repeated Sir Anthony, with the same 
accent as befure, “no, indeed! My nieces and 
nephews, and, in fact, the world at large, have 
disgusted me with reading. We are absolutely 
swamped with what I hear called ‘literature’ now- 
adays. ‘New books’ are as plentiful as the stars 
in the sky, or the sands on the sea-shore; and I'll 
have nothing to do with them. Since the pres- 
ent generation took to writing, I have done with 
reading.” 

“Then you used to read once upon a time?” 
said Margaret. ‘Come, now, Sir Anthony ”—and 
with an insinuating air she placed a chair beside 
herse4—“ sit down among us; and, on condition 
you tell us who used to be your favorite old au- 
thors, you may revile our modern ones as you like.” 

“Not, however, I hope, without some one under- 
taking their defense,” said another of our party, 
lifting from the book he was reading eyes of such 
active intelligence, that they seemed to guarantee 
the worth of the author he had chosen. 

Before I report the talk that followed, in which 
I earnestly entreat the reader to take a part, just 
let me say who and where we the speakers were. 

My uncle—I am proud of the relationship, being 
adopted daughter and potential heiress—is lord of 
a certain manor-house in the north of England, 
that stands on sunny slopes, and overlooks a land- 
scape rich in wood and water, blended as we all 
know wood and water only are in our own dear 
island. The beauty of the scene is thrown up, as 
one may say, by distant glimpses of wild moor- 
lands stretching out to the horizon, and far beyond 
our sphere of sight, with an aspect as lonely as 
if never trodden, making a stern background to 
the laughing scene. Not that the scene laughed 





then, for a hard, relentless frost had rigorously 
subdued all its beauties; and we, Sir Anthony’s 
Christmas guests, had sat all the morning so close 
round the hot library fire, that our cheeks burned 
scarlet, swollen veins rose on delicate hands, and 
the covers and leaves of our respective volumes 
curled to the seductive influence. I think my 
uncle—who left us thus before he went to: give 
audience to some querulous farmers, who, under 
cover of the desperate weather, had signed a round- 
robin for lower rents—was a little annoyed to find 
us in the same attitude when he came back, after a 
few hours’ absence, and all seemingly as intent 
over our books as ever. I attributed to this feeling 
the impatient attack above described. However, 
Margaret soothed his slightly ruffled temper, per- 
suaded him to take the offered chair, and then Sir 
Anthony looked round on the circle with a half- 
contemptuous, half-good-natured smile, that obvi- 
ously meant he intended to avail himself of that 
young lady’s permission to revile their accupation. 

“Come, now,” he began, “let each of you give 
up the name of book and author, and I'll venture 
to say, not one out of the dozen has a classic in 
his or her hand.” 

“ Phease, sir,” said Margaret, with her roguish 
glance, “ what is a classic?” 

“A classic,” returned my uncle, with an air of 
decision, ‘a classic is—hem—I’ll leave scholars to 
define the word, but—Shakspeare is a classic.” 

“Thank you for the illustration, Sir Anthony,” 
said Margaret; ‘but have we no scholars here equal 
to the definition? If not, how shall we decide?” 

“ Any thing of first-class excellence is a classic, 
I suppose,” said the young man before mentioned; 
“‘but—no offense to you, Sir Anthony ”—bowing 
with a courtesy that disarmed resentment, “it is 
one of those convenient words of which we avail 
ourselves when we have no very precise idea of 
our own meaning—when we wish to admire, with- 
out the trouble of discrimjimating. However, taking 
it as I have defined it, I am prepared to maintain I 
hold a classic in my hand.” 

“Name it,” said Sir Anthony. 

Marcus turned the title-page of the book toward 
the circle. We could all read it—‘ Essays of Elia.” 

“Pshaw!” said my uncle, conclusively; “never 
could sée any thing in it—is nothing, in short.” 

“T don’t like ‘ Elia,’ ” said I. 

“Is there no one to support my assertion?” asked 
Marcus, with a smile that, I thought, quivered on 
the boundary line of contempt; for he was a youth 
of quick feelings. 

There was a dead silence. My uncle laughed. 
Marcus looked calm and proud, in his intellectual 
superiority, no doubt. 

“Read us a passage,” suggested Margaret, “and 
enlighten our obtuse perceptions. Let us judge of 
your favorite.” 

“Yes,” said I; “give my uncle ‘The Superan- 
nuated Man,’ or let him taste the ecstatic humor of 
‘The Convalescent.’ ” 
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“O, no!” said Marcus, “that is not as Charles 
Lamb should be read. To appreciate and enjoy 
certain books thoroughly, they must be read to 
one’s self. ‘Elia’ is one of these. Our intercourse 
with this author should be a téte-a-téte; there is 
something so exquisitely confidential in his style, 
that a third person seems to destroy the charm. 
Bat, pray,” turning to me, “why do you not like 
‘Elia?’ ” 

Margaret answered forme. ‘“O!” she said, laugh- 
ing, “he skims too lightly over the surface for 
cousin Mary; there is a dash of recklessness she 
can not affect.” 

“T can not suffer the imputation of recklessness 
to rest upon ‘Elia,’” returned Marcus, “I confess 
there is an appearance of it, but it is only an ap- 
pearance. With his light touch he knows how to 
unseal some of the deepest and purest springs of our 
nature. There is a profounder sadness in the very 
smile he sometimes provokes, than in the tears which 
other writers may call forth. He is one of those 
authors who excite a personal tenderness, and whom 
one defends with the tenacity of friendship. More 
than that—I grant you this much, Mary—if you 
consent to receive him at all, you must receive him 
as he is; I mean, you must not allow any minute 
fault-finding with your friend. I will not say he 
is not open to it, but affection will be blind to his 
gentle shortcomings.” 

I smiled. My uncle said, “ You talk like a book, 
Marcus; but, for all that, your defense doesn’t prove 
the India clerk a classic.” 

“Nevertheless,” said Marcus, “I undertake to 
prove it. Are you a judge of prose, Sir Anthony? 
I call this its perfection; and if you like wit of 
that order, which is above raising a laugh, but 
that excites a smile, which testifies how every finer 
perception thrills beneath its keen yet delicate 
stroke, you have that here as well. Listen.” 

Sir Anthony fidgeted a little under the inflic- 
tion, but the rest of the#party being unanimous, 
Marcus began to read. He selected “The Old 
Benchers of the Middle Temple;” and he read it 
well; had he written it, he could not have read it 
with a more intelligent and delicate comprehen- 
sion of its meaning. We all applauded when he 
had done. 

“Not so much amiss,” said my uncle, relent- 
ingly. “You read very well, Marcus; our family 
always did. Suppose we try another ‘Elia. ” 

Marcus colored as one might who was enjoying a 
triumph. He gave us that delightful paper, “‘ Books 
and Reading;” and afterward, at my desire, “ Blakes- 
moor in H——shire.” 

Sir Anthony said the latter was “babyish;” per- 
haps he meant its effects, for I saw him and Marga- 
ret wipe their eyes. 

“ And, Sir Anthony,” concluded the enthusiastic 
Marcus, “‘Elia’ was a hero. Coleridge describes 
him as ‘winning his way, with sad and patient 
soul, through evil, and pain, and strange calamity.’ 





What strength of endurance, what magnanimity | 


of self-sacrifice, in that mysterious but quiet life 
of his!” 

Marcus, at universal request, entered into detail, 
and, after having repeated one or two of his quaint 
but exquisite sonnets, he considered he had estab- 
lished his position, and called on the lady opposite 
to announce her author. 

The-lady blushed. She was reading one of Ida 
Hahn Hahn’s novels. 

“Trash!” pronounced my uncle, “vile trash! 
Mary, I hope you never read such things. Pray, 
my dear,” turning to the reader, “have you any 
thing to say in defense of your author? Is shea 
classic?” 

“No,” said she, languidly, “except that they are 
so very interesting—so much more interesting than 
English novels.” 

“Give up such works, my dear young lady,” 
said an elderly member of our circle, whom we all 
loved and respected, “they are pernicious food. 
They make life seem flat and insipid, and indispose 
to vigorous action; they make the head weary, and 
the whole heart faint. They teach you to look 
within upon your own heart and nature with a 
false and jaundiced eye; and they leave you nerve- 
less and incapable for the fit business of existence. 
Don’t you agree with me, sir?” she asked, address- 
ing Marcus. 

“Perfectly, madam; yet I have felt their fas- 
cination. I suppose you do not deny that they 
possess a certain charm; where do you consider it 
to lie?” 

“Tn their subtile appeal to all that is unhealthy 
and morbid within us, of which we all have some- 
thing—some more and some less. There is a half 
truth in them which makes them doubly danger- 
ous; they would have us the victims rather than 
the conquerors of ourselves; and they weep and 
sympathize when nothing but reprobation should 
be expressed.” 

“Madam,” said my uncle, “I make you my best 
bow; you express my views to a nicety. I hope 
these young people will lay it to heart. Pray, 
Maggie, what book have you?” 

‘A classic, fair sir,” laughed Margaret, “indubi- 
tably a classic. But don’t praise me too soon, for I 
am conscientiously compelled to add, I have not 
very heartily enjoyed it.” 

Marcus presumed to look over her shoulder. 
“The ‘Faery Queen?’” exclaimed he, “O! for 
shame.” 

“Pray, sir,” returned my friend, turning sharply 
upon him, “did you ever read through the ‘Faery 
Queen ?’” 

Marcus colored slightly, and we all laughed. 

“No,” he said, “I am bound to confess I never 
read it through, but I have thoroughly enjoyed its 
parts. I could spend many a morning over it with- 
out weariness, I hope; yet, I grant, it is not a book 
one reads consecutively. After a time, its style 
and very sweetness palls.” 

“I can bear my testimony to that,” said another 
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gentleman, dryly. ‘Last summer, when about to 
recreate for a time in the country, I bethought my- 
self I had never read Spenser, and that I would 
take the opportunity. However, on looking the 
work over, I considered that three out of the half- 
dozen old-fashioned, musty volumes, would be as 
much, perhaps, as I should get through. I am 
compelled to own I never got through the first. I 
used to carry it about perpetually in my pocket, 
take it out when occasion offered, read a few stanzas, 
reflect, yawn, and put itin again. I don’t think I 
shall ever renew the attempt.” 

My uncle smiled, “The classics are certainly in 
the minority,” he said. 

“And yet,” said Marcus, “what exquisite de- 
scriptions we have in Spenser! His suns always 
rise and set well. I remember one passage espe- 
cially, or rather—lest I misquote—lend me the book, 
Margaret.” He soon found it, and read aloud: 

*¢ At last, the golden, oriental gate 
Of greatest heaven ’gan to open fair, 
And Phebus, fresh as bridegroom to his mate, 
Came dancing forth, shaking his dewy hair, 
And hurls his glistening beams through gloomy air.” 


“Yes,” said Margaret, “when a single gem is 
separated from the bewildering heap, and offered 
me alone, I can admire its beauty.” 

Sir Anthony defied us to match the lines among 
the moderns. Marcus smiled, but, declining at 
that moment to take up the challenge, extracted 
another gem: 

«* By this the Northern Wagoner had set 
His sevenfold team behind the steadfast star, 
That was in ocean waves yet never wet, 
But firm is fixed, and sendeth light f om far 
To all that in the wide deep wandering are; 
And cheerful Chanticleer, with his note shrill, 
Had warned once that Phebus’ fiery car 
In haste was climbing up the eastern hill, 
Full envious that Night so long his room did fill.” 


“Then,” said Marcus, looking up upon his at- 
tentive audience, “there is that wonderful episode 
about Despair, that the enraptured Sydney ceased 
to read lest he should dispense his whole estate 
in gratitude to the poet. You know that verse 
spoken by this fell demon of the knight who has 
succumbed to his influence and committed suicide, 
and addressed to Una’s champion, whom he would 
fain persuade to do the same: 

* He there does now enjoy eternal rest, 
And happy ease, which thou dost want and crave, 
And farther from it daily wanderest; 
What if some little pain the passage have, 
That makes frail flesh to fear the bi:ter wave; 
Is not short pain well born that brings long ease, 
And lays the soul to sleep in quiet grave? 
Sleep after toil, port after stormy seas, 
Ease after war, death after life, does greatly please.’ 

“Such an effect had this subtilty upon the ha- 
rassed and exhausted knight, that— 

* His hand did quake 
And tremble like a leaf of aspen green, 
And troubled blood through his pale face was seen 
To come and go with tidings from the heart, 
As it a running messenger had been.” 





“Truly,” said Sir Anthony, “that’s quite Shak- 
spearian.” 

With this remark, which, of course, clinched the 
poet’s merits, we passed on to another reader. He 
was in the third volume of “The Caxtons.” 

“TI don’t intend,” he said, “to argue my author's 
merits as a whole. His place in literature will 
scarcely be established during his own lifetime; 
we must leave coming years to decide what will 
be retained and what thrown away among his nu- 
merous writings. But this is a delightful work— 
what I call a remunerative work. Many upward 
steps, morally and intellectually, must this pro- 
gressive man of talent have taken since he wrote 
‘Pelham.’ Have you read it, madam?” he asked, 
addressing the lady who had condemned the Ger- 
man novels. 

“No,” she said, smiling; “I very rarely read 
novels; and I am not, in general, an admirer of 
Bulwer Lytton.” 

“You must not judge of ‘The Caxtons,’” was 
the answer, “by any former work of the same 
writer. In his ‘Family Picture’ he has broken 
new ground. He dispenses with romantic inci- 
dent and character, and gives us life in its quiet 
domestic flow. Instead of thrilling interest, we 
have the results of thought and observation—a 
genial wisdom that soothes while it instructs.” 

“Viewed as a work of art,” said Marcus, “it is 
defective; but considered as a repository for some 
of the author’s experiences of men and manners; 
for his more serious thoughts and views of things; 
as a vehicle for the display of diverse talent, it is, 
as you say, a delightful work. I owe to the writer 
some hours of pure enjoyment.” 

My uncle thought “he might look into it.” 

Another of us had a volume of “ Longfellow’s 
Poems;” but my uncle, who thought nothing good 
could come from America, would scarcely hear a 
word on the subject. 

«A Yankee pedagogue a poet!” he said, deris- 
ively; “the idea is an anomaly.” 

Nevertheless, we made him hear reason, though 
he refused to receive it; and Longfellow got his 
due. 

Marcus warmed into magnanimity over “The 
Psalm of Life.” 

The original student insisted on proving that 
“Excelsior” was a perfect poem, and I thought he 
established the point. Then those exquisite lyrics, 
“The Light of Stars,” and “The Day is done,” 
were expatiated upon; for it seemed as if the whole 
party knew Longfellow, and had but one opinion 
of his merits. 

“Excelsior,” said Marcus, with heaving breast 
and kindling eyes, “is the one watchword of all 
he writes; and it is worthy to be shouted and fol- 
lowed in the battle of life.” 

“I hope,” said Sir Anthony, “he practices what 
he preaches.” 

“But,” said the Lady Mentor of our party, “there 
is a deficiency in Longfellow’s philosophy. Surely, 



































however heroic, man is not quite enough for him- 
self in all the emergencies of time. Your poet 
seems to me to ignore this. There is too little rec- 
ognition of our dependence on the divine Power, 
too high an exaltation of man’s unaided capacities. 
Man can not be so strong as Longfellow would 
have him, unless he consent to receive strength 
from a source to which Longfellow seldom, if ever, 
directs him.” 

“Of course,” said my uncle, nodding approba- 
tion to every word, “you are perfectly and admira- 
bly right, madam. If you please, we will dismiss 
the American professor.” 

“My dear sir” —he spoke to an intelligent Scotch 
student, sitting in a retired corner—*“ what is that 
very thin little book you seem so unwilling to give 
up reading? Is the quality apportioned to the 
quantity, as in the old adage?” 

Before he could answer, the dressing-bell rang, 
and we were forced—for my uncle was very method- 
ical—to abandon our gossip.—Hogg’s Instructor. 





A VISIT TO THE PUBLISHING HOUSE OF THE MESSRS. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 

We all remember the fable of the dying father, 
who directed his sons to go to a neighboring swamp 
and gather a bundle of withs. The bundle being 
produced, he directed each one separately, and then 
altogether to break them. After all their efforts 


had proved unavailing, the father separated the | 


rods, and, thus separated, they were broken with 
the greatest ease. By this means the sons were 


taught the necessity of union among themselves. | 


Rarely has a more striking illustration of the virtue 
enjoined in this fable been given to the world, 


than that exhibited for the last thirty years by the | 
Brothers, whose mammoth publishing house has | 
acquired a world-wide celebrity, and has been scat- | 
tering books by the million all over the whole civ- | 
ilized world. Having lately enjoyed the oppor- | 
tunity of making a somewhat minute survey of | 


their establishment, and having for some years 
been at least partially conversant with its history, 
we know not as we can do our readers a better 
service—especially our young readers—than by 
detailing the observations we have made, and the 
facts that have come into our possession. 

In the year 1810, a lad about fifteen years of age, 
who had been tenderly and piously nurtured upon 
a farm on Long Island, in the immediate vicinity 
of New York, took leave of his pious parents and 


his humble home, and wended his way to the city, | 


to see what opening the great world would affurd 
to one who was willing to do for himself. He soon 


apprenticed himself to Paul & Thomas, leading | 
printers of that day. Here he served six years. | 
His ambition was to become master of his business | 
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as a printer, and hard labor, hard fare, and small 
remuneration, all were cheerfully endured. The 
thread-bare coat was thrown off the moment he 
entered the shop, and thus its existence and use- 
fulness protracted. And even when his father, 
pointing to his thread-bare sleeves, offered to go 
with him to a tailor for a new coat, the brave 
youth, knowing that his father could illy spare 
from means scarcely adequate to the maintenance of 
the younger children, declined the offer, and toiled 
on, self-reliant, till the time of ingathering harvest 
| had arrived. This was James Harper, the elder 
brother, and founder of the firm of Harper & Broth- 
ers. His brother John soon followed him to the 
city, and was apprenticed to Seymour, a noted 
printer at that day in John-street. In industry, 
economy, and upright deportment, he emulated his 
elder brother, and, like him, served out the full 
term of his apprenticeship. And both of the 
| brothers received the highest recommendations for 
integrity, industry, and workmanship from their 
employers. We have understood that at this early 
day both the brothers were regular attendants upon 
the public and social means of grace in old John- 
Street Church, of which they were subsequently 
influential members for so many years. Who can 
tell how much those early habits of attendance 
upon the house of God, coupled as they were with 
a father’s godly example and a mother’s counsels 
and prayers, had to do in laying the foundations 
| of even their worldly prosperity ! 

| In 1817, James having labored as a journeyman 
| for one year, and John having completed his ap- 
| prenticeship, they commenced business on their 
/own account. Their only capital was the small 
| sum James had laid up by overwork during the 
| preceding year, as his regular wages were barely 
sufficient for his victuals and clothes, and a small 
loan from their father. All this would have been 
utterly inadequate had it not been for the sub- 
stratum of character, honestly earned and fairly 
maintained, lying beneath. Said the senior of the 
fiym to us some few years since, referring to this 
period in their history, “ Yes, sir, the basis upon 
which we commenced was character, and not cap- 
ital.” Thus fitted out the two brothers opened a 
' small book and job printing-office in Dover-street. 
The frame house occupied by them is said to be 
still standing. Their means for carrying on busi- 
ness was on a scale corresponding to their money 
capital, consisting of two old Ramage presses. 

Thus equipped, their next step was to look around 
for work. This was at length granted to them, 
solely on the ground of character—their known 
honesty, industry, and capacity. The first book 
they printed was an edition of Seneca’s Morals, 
for which they received two hundred and fifty 
dollars. The second was an edition of the Meth- 
| odist Catechism for Soule & Mason, who had the 
preceding year been elected Book Agents of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The third was a 
stereotyped edition of the Prayer-Book of the 
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Protestant Episcopal Church. The slow ond la- 
borious process of printing in that day is illus- 
trated by the fact that the execation of this last 
work required eighteen months. The first book 
published by the brothers was Locke on the Under- 
standing; one thousand of which they issued dur- 
ing the year 1817, and which was taken off their 
hands by four houses. We have seen a copy of 
this edition bearing the imprint of J. & J. Harper. 
During the early years of their partnership, the 
brothers toiled with unremitting industry not less 
than sixteen hours each day. No kind of labor in 
their business was beneath them. With equal ex- 
pertness they played the printer’s “devil,” the com- 
positor, the pressman, and even the corrector of the 
manuscripts of authors. 

In 1820 the third brother, Joseph Wesley Harper, 
having served an apprenticeship with them, was 
admitted into the firm. And six years later Fletcher 
Harper, the fourth of the brothers, after passing 
through his regular apprenticeship, was also con- 
stituted a member of the firm. It was the wise 
and generous policy of the older brothers to admit 
the younger as equal partners, and, as all in the 
beginning were equally without capital, to give 
them credit for their proportion of the capital of 
the concern till they had time to earn it. When 
the last of the four brothers became a partner of 
the firm, after they had been in operation nine 
years, his interest—one fourth part—was estimated 
at thirty-five hundred dollars. Since that twenty- 
seven years of prosperous business have been en- 
joyed by the firm, and now half a million would 
scarcely purchase that interest. Let no one be dis- 
couraged at the small beginnings of business, or 
impatient at the tardy movement of its early period. 
As early as 1823 they were reputed to be the largest 
private printing establishment in the city, giving 
employment to about thirty hands. So great, how- 
ever, have been the improvements in the art since 
that period, that probably ten men will now accom- 
plish as much as the thirty would then. 

Do our readers wish a glimpse of this notable 
concern as it now is, and also of the men who, by 
their indomitable energy, have made an impression 
upon their age and country? Follow us, and we 
will show them to you. We pass along down Pearl- 
street till we have nearly passed that triangular 
plat dignified with the title of Franklin Square. 
We find ourselves now just in front of the “ Walton 
House”’—a venerable pile, erected in 1754 by Wil- 
liam Walton, a prosperous English gentleman, as a 
kind of country-seat—then quite out of town. Its 
brown stone lintels, water tables, etc., bear marks 
of antiquity; and the bricks used in its erection 
were imported from Holland. The ample hall and 
large, carved stairway disclosed to us by the open 
door exhibit the taste and the workmanship of a 
former age. Indeed, the whole appearance is that of 
aristocratic grandeur gone to decay and humbled to 
democratic uses. Turning from this ancient pile 
to the opposite side of the street, a huge building 
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towers up before us to the hight of six stories, pre- 
senting a line of about one hundred and forty feet 
along the west side of Pearl-street. We are not 
mistaken. “Harper & Brothers” is inscribed over 
sundry doors and upon sundry pillars. 

We enter the spacious office. Just before us, 
and near the middle of the room, sits the senior 
of the firm. A group of friends surrounds him. 
The conversation is in too high a key to be any 
thing like private or confidential, and the cachin- 
natory explosions that ever and anon occur indicate 
that it must be somewhat amusing. Let us seize 
the opportunity to take a quiet survey of the man. 
Tall and commanding in person, social and pleas- 
ant in manners. The figures run him up to almost 
threescore, but years sit lightly upon him. His 
stock of information has been mainly acquired, 
and his great conversational powers improved by 
constant intercourse, for the last thirty years, with 
the writers and literary men of both hemispheres. 
Facetious, possessing a keen perception of the lu- 
dicrous, an inexhaustible fund of anecdote, and a 
ready use of quaint and striking illustrations, he 
is armed on all sides in the social tournament. We 
have often commiserated the poor wight who had 
unwittingly entered the lists, and was struggling 
to stem the torrent or navigate among the breakers. 
But here we have only the surface, the eddies and 
ripples that play upon the surface; beneath is a 
deep, clear, and strong current. The man of large 
business capacity, one that deeply reads human 
nature to good purpose, is before you. The 
profound philosophy of life and the fund of gen- 
eral knowledge with which his mind is enriched, 
has been gathered more from large experience and 
observation than from books. He has once or twice 
been honored with the mayoralty of the city, and 
is very frequently called to preside over public 
meetings, Which he does with great tact and judg- 
ment. He is charged with the general supervision 
of the establishment. 

Standing by the desk in the front part of the 
office is a man apparently about the same age as 
the former, and of about the same dimensions, as 
what he lacks in longitude is amply compensated 
in latitude—a robust, hearty man; countenance 
grave almost to severity; yet as from the corner 
of his eye he glances now and then upon the cen- 
tral group, it sparkles as from the impulse of an 
unexpressed emotion, and a playful smile passes 
over his features. He is a man of fewer words 
than the former, but not less practical, we dare 
say. This, friends, is the ‘Secretary of the Treas- 
ury.” The bank accounts of the firm are under 
his supervision. He makes all the regular pay- 
ments to the authors, copyright holders, type found- 
ers, paper-makers, leather manufacturers, and vari- 
ous operatives in the establishment. The clerking 
and mechanical employés receive annually more 
than two hundred thousand dollars, and this is but 
a moiety of the vast moneyed transactions of this 
house. 
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Just now an active, keen-eyed, middle-sized, 
middle-aged man passes along and attracts atten- 
tion. His step is light, his motions rapid. Noth- 
ing escapes the glance of his eye. He moves like 
a man who has a work to do. He has traits of 
resemblance to each of the older brothers, but has 
marked features of character and person that suffi- 
ciently mark his identity. To him is intrusted the 
entire superintendence of the various mechanical 
departments and the conduct of the literary cor- 
respondence of the firm. 

The fourth brother, in addition to being the gen- 
eral purchaser of materials required in the business 
of the concern, is a sort of general editor of their 
books and special editor of “‘Harper’s New Monthly | 
Magazine.” With him the establishment of this 
Magazine was a favorite idea, and upon his impor- 
tunity the brothers were induced to embark in it. 
The first number of this magazine was issued June | 
1, 1850, and in two days an edition of twenty-five 
thousand was sold in the city of New York alone. | 
Subsequently twenty-five thousand additional of | 
the first number were printed; and the Magazine | 
has now attained a permanent circulation of one | 
hundred and twenty-five thousand. 

Having glanced at the men, let us now take a | 
hasty survey of their establishment. We pass into | 
a room of vast area. In the front part of it, and 
inclosed within a railing, are numerous clerks busy | 
at their several desks; in the center packages of 
books are being prepared to supply orders; and 
still further back the work of boxing is going on. 
In the rear is the book depository, partitioned off 
into regularly numbered and named avenues and 
alleys, on either side of which the bound books— | 
myriad in number—stand in such systematic order, 
that the clerk knows precisely in which avenue 
and upon what shelf to look for any book that 
may be designated. Still further on we find a | 
huge storage of paper. The door now opens upon 
Cliff street, and we find we have penetrated the 
depth of an entire block of one hundred and eighty 
feet. Here is another front, one hundred and twenty- 
five feet in length and five stories high; and still | 
further, on the west side of Cliff street, the tower- 
ing brick edifices bear the interminable inscription, 
“Harper & Brothers.” 

We make a sudden turn, and descend into a | 
vault directly beneath the sidewalk on the street | 
above. On either side of this vault—which is some | 
eighty feet in length by eight in breadth—book- 
cases are erected, and here the stereotype plates | 
not in immediate use are safely deposited. A sub- 
terranean passage-way crosses the street, and con- 
nects with a similar vault on the other side. Some 
idea of the rapid growth and present magnitude | 
of this concern may be gathered from the fact, that 
they first commenced stereotyping in 1830, and 
now the value of the plates deposited for safe- 
keeping in these vaults is nearly seven hundred 
thousand dollars. In the foundery where these | 
plates are manufactured from twelve to twenty | 





| requisite to work off the last form. 
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hands are employed, who turn out from seven hun- 
dred to eight hundred plates per week; thus work- 
ing up into plates some seventy-five thousand 
pounds of type-metal in the course of the year. 
When required for use, a dumb waiter takes up the 
plates to the printing-room, and when the edition 
has been stricken off they are lowered down again 
to their dark and damp vault. We imagined them 
so many authors of every name, country, and age, 
quietly slumbering side by side—each awaiting his 
turn, when a brief resurrection might be allotted 
him, and he permitted to come forth and look upon 
a new generation of living men, and to diffuse 
among them the wisdom and knowledge of a former 
age. 

Portions of the second and third stories are used 
for press-rooms. Here we found rising thirty print- 
ing-presses—most of them “ Adams’s improved’”— 
driven by a steam-engine of sixty horse-power, each 
capable of turning off five thousand impressions 
per day, and the whole giving employment to about 
sixty hands. They work off in the epurse of the 


| year some fifteen million sheets, which make over 
| two and a half million of volumes. 


Quite a num- 


| ber of these presses are constantly employed in 


striking off the Magazine; and so large is the edi- 
tion, that triplicate plates and three presses are 
Adjoining the 
press-rooms is an apartment for “wetting down” 
the paper. The consumption of paper is so im- 
mense that this simple process gives constant em- 
ployment to two men. The cost of the paper an- 
nually consumed is over one hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars; and eight thousand reams are kept 
constantly on hand. After the sheets are struck 
off, they are carried on a dumb waiter—which is 
propelled by the steam-engine, and can hoist or 


| lower two thousand pounds at once—to the upper 


story of the building, where they are dried by 
steam, machine pressed, and then folded. The 
folding department gives employment to over one 
hundred young ladies, who work about seven hours 


| per day, at wages averaging from four dollars and 


a half to five dollars per week. In the next story 
below we found about seventy young ladies en- 
gaged in the stitching department. This depart- 


| ment occupies three or four large rooms, and exhib- 


its a scene of healthful, bustling activity. We 
were particularly struck with the fine, healthful 
appearance of the young ladies. There was very 
little of that pale, sallow, exhausted aspect worn 
by so many in the crowded and confined manufac- 
tories of the east. This led us to observe the fine 
ventilation secured in every part of this immense 
establishment. The employés, too, we were as- 
sured, are treated with great kindness, and, of 


| course, well paid and not overworked. This state- 
| ment was confirmed by the fact that many of the 
| men had continued with their old employers twelve, 


twenty, and even thirty years. The gentlemanly 
superintendent of the press-room, to whom we are 
greatly indebted, had occupied his post for twelve 
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years; the superintendent in the bindery twenty- 
three years; those in the stereotype department 
and in the sheet-room still longer. We do not 
mean to intimate that all these young girls have 
been equally tenacious of their place; but it was 
slyly hinted to us that one—young, of course—had 
been there no less than twenty-three years. We 
have rarely seen a finer or more healthful and con- 
tented-looking class of operatives any where. 

In the stitching department we inspected a very 
ingenious labor-saving machine. It was a small 
rotary saw, which made some two thousand revo- 
lutions in a minute, and was so ingeniously ar- 
ranged that it was made to cut the grooves for the 
binder’s cords in the back of stitched volumes. 
With this simple machine a single hand can cut 
the grooves in one hundred octavo volumes in five 
minutes. 

Before entering the bindery, let us look into an 
intermediate department—that where the marble 
and stained paper is prepared. This was to us 
a great curiosity. A vat of the size of two medium 
sheets of paper is filled with a liquid composed of 
different gums combined with water. These gums 
are changed to suit the chemical action of the dif- 
ferent paints employed. These latter are all water 
colors, and are sprinkled on the composition in the 
vat with the brush—first a shower of drops of one 
color, and then of another; each succeeding shower 
driving the drops of its predecessor into smaller 
space instead of overlaying or intermixing with 
them. A thorough knowledge of chemical com- 
binations and a skillful hand are necessary to the 
production of given patterns of marbled paper. 
The colors being prepared, the marbler lays on his 
sheet, and instantly the entire body of paint ad- 
heres to the paper, and so suddenly that when, in 
fifteen seconds, it comes up dripping from the vat 
the paint is firmly set. To produce a pattern, 
which we will term the “comb pattern,” and which 
lines the cover of many of the books of the Messrs. 
Harper, the marbler simply rakes the surface of the 
preparation with a copper tooth-comb, and, as the 
colors will not run into each other, the whole sur- 
face becomes diversified with these various stripes, 
which may be made to assume every conceivable 
form, and then faithfully transferred to the paper. 
The “waving pattern” is produced by a gentle 
shaking of the sheet as it lay upon the surface 
of the water. It was surprising to see the marbler 
bringing out sheet after sheet so exactly alike that 
they could not be distinguished from each other. 
This was altogether a highly interesting operation, 
and showed the high degree of perfection attained 
in the mechanical arts. 

Let us now enter the bindery. Here, in spacious 
apartments, are occupied one hundred and five 
hands—about seventy being journeymen, twenty- 
five apprentices, and the rest girls, who perform 
the delicate work of laying the gold-leaf orna- 
ments upon the corners of the books. Some idea 
of the amount of work done in this department 








may be gathered from the fact, that seventy barrels 
of flour are used in paste and rising fifty barrels of 
glue per annum. The leather costs ten thousand 
dollars, the muslin over seven thousand dollars, 
and the gold-leaf seven thousand dollars for the 
same time. In this department mechanical devices 
for the saving of labor and for the perfection of the 
workmanship abound; but we have not sufficient 
time or sufficiently minute knowledge to describe 
them. We venture to say, however, that few, if 
any, improvements pertaining to any department 
of their business exist which the Harpers have not 
availed themselves of in their establishment. The 
management of the concern requires a capital not 
much less than two million dollars, and gives em- 
ployment to over five hundred hands. 

The aggregate results of this establishment are 
summed up in a catalogue comprising some twenty- 
two hundred volumes. The method by which their 
catalogue is made up is as thoroughly systematic 
as are all ihe mechanical arrangements; and no 
dealer in fancy wares or in delicate and costly 
fabrics manifests greater skill in catering to popu- 
lar taste. The foreign agent of the house trans- 
mits immediately any foreign work of mark that is 
published. Half of such books are rejected as 
soon as received, the instinct of the publishers 
assuring them that their republication will not pay. 
The others are read by competent sub-editors em- 
ployed for that purpose. Not one-tenth of them, 
however, pass safely through the ordeal. A course 
somewhat similar is pursued with reference to man- 
uscripts offered—a still larger proportion of them 
being rejected. Their list comprises a large pro- 
portion of the standard works in the English lan- 
guage. Over one half of their works are original 
publications, for the copyrights of which they have 
paid. So far as we know, they are as liberal to 
authors as any other firm inthe country. Certain it 
is, several authors have received immense sums from 
them. Dr. Anthon for his series is in the receipt of 
about $6,000 per year; Jacob Abbott, some $2,500. 
Stevens, the traveler, received from them nearly 
$60,000; and Prescott, the historian, over $60,000; 
the holders of Noah Webster’s copyrights, enor- 
mous sums; and, indeed, hundreds of other Amer- 
ican authors have received large sums from them. 
The annual profits on Barnes’s Notes on the New 
Testament amount to $25,000. The sale of many 
of their works has been on a proportionate scale. 
Of Macaulay’s England they have sold some 100,- 
000; of Webster’s Octavo Dictionary, over 100,000; 
Prescott’s History of Mexico, nearly 40,000; of Ja- 
cob Abbott’s books, 90,000; and of their splendid 
edition of the Holy Bible, 50,000. 

In this great establishment we see what magnifi- 
cent results may be attained by setting out in life 
right, and pursuing an undeviating course of earn- 
est application to business. What a lesson to 
American youth! The young business man, who 
would insure to himself success in life, must de- 
termine upon vigorous effort. However humble his 
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sphere, or nail his gains, he went so conten as to 
win honor in his sphere, and make his expenses 
less than his gains. He must begin early. Thou- 
sands are ever complaining of their hard fortune— 
attributing their want of success and disappoint- 
ment in life to the misfortune of “never having 
had a chance,” whereas, they commenced life under 
as favorable, if not more favorable, auspices for 
making wealth and reputation than either James or 
John Harper. 

But we must take our departure. We can not do 
it, however, without expressing the feelings with 
which we contemplate an establishment like this. 
We have visited and minutely surveyed many of 
the vast manufacturing establishments of the east. 
In many instances their dimensions are more ample, 
their machinery more complicated and surprising, 
and their mechanical productions upon a grander 
scale; but none of them have inspired within us 
such feelings of awe, almost of solemnity, as the 
large publishing houses, where books, containing | 
the intellectual treasures of all ages, are manufac- 
tured by the ten thousand, and scattered broadcast | 
over all the land. The former minister to man’s 
physical comfort, multiply the conveniences and 
delicacies of life; the latter send forth aliment for 
the intellectual nature, and their influences will be 
written in ineffaceable traces upon the soul. Chan- 
ning, speaking of the value of good books, says, 
“The wealth of both continents would not com- 
pensate for the good they impart.” And Milton 
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BY MRS, SUSAN W. JEWETT. 

My heart always aches for the poor children in 
the world—helpless sufferers, who can not plead 
their own wrongs, and, sadder still, are uncon- 
scious of them. We may surely say of them as of 
the slave, the greatest evil of all is their ignorance 
of their own degradation. If light, if freedom, 
affection, cultivation; if these all are blessings, if 
they are the birthright of every human being, how 
are they defrauded of their rights, who, born in 
degradation, misery, and sin, never know the beauty 
and the blessedness of a pure, holy, and happy life! 

I have always felt an especial tenderness for child- 
hood. Its dependence, its confidingness, its tender 
susceptibility, appeals to my inmost sympathies, 
But the children of the very poor, of the vicious, 
of the ignorant and brutal, I can not see them 
without a pang, and a longing to do something to 
save them from the ruin which seems inevitable. 
I confess I never hear of the death of one of these 
helpless sufferers without a feeling of thankfulness, 
that the dear Lord, who took children in his arms 
and blessed them while on earth, receives them 
with infinite tenderness when they enter the “ ever- 
lasting gardens, where angels dwell and seraphs 
are the wardens.” Many, very many, of these poor 
little sufferers die in childhood. <A blessed release, 
| indeed, it is for them! 

Mothers, upon whose tender bosoms your inno- 








says, “They preserve, as in a vial, the purest efti- 


cacy and extraction of that living intellect that | 
A manufactory of books—what is | 
it but the place where those “vials” are made | 


bred them.” 


which contain the precious life-blood of a master- 
spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a 
‘life beyond life?” Let those who manufacture 


see to it that nothing but the pure essence of the | 


living spirit is by them spread in the present or 
transmitted to the future. 
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Tue humor of turning every misfortune into a | 


judgment, proceeds from wrong notions of religion, 
which, in its own nature, produces good-will toward 


men, and puts the mildest construction upon every | 


accident that befalls them. In this case, therefore, 
it is not religion that sours a man’s temper, but it | 
is his temper that sours his religion. People of 
gloomy, uncheerful imaginations, or of envious, ma- 
lignant tempers, will discover their natural tincture 
of mind in all their thoughts, words, and actions. 
As the finest wines have often the taste of the soil, 
so even the most religious thoughts often draw 


something that is particular from the constitution | 


of the mind in which they arise. When folly or su- 


cent little ones rest, whose every want is cared for; 
upon whose ear no harsh word, no discordant sound 
ever falls; before whose eager and delighted eye 
beautiful things are ever present; whose little heart 
is cheered by fond smiles and looks of love, when 
| your prayer of thankfulness ascends to Heaven for 
the blessings so fondly cherished, remember the 
| poor children, and, with serious thoughtfulness, 
endeavor to devise some method of saving at least 
| one from ruin. But better than this would be a 
| 

| 

| 


plan for the amelioration of the condition of poor, 
neglected children as aclass. An account of “A 
home for neglected and destitute children” was 
recently given in “ Arthur’s Home Gazette,” pub- 
lished at Philadelphia, which it would be well for 
| all women and mothers to read. It proves what 
can be done by association and union: and who so 
fitted for such a mission as those whose instincts 
| and sympathies are ever most easily enlisted in the 
| cause of helplessness and suffering? 

| “The children’s home”—not a house of refuge, 
| where the guilty are sent for correction and safety; 
| but a home, where the little ones are cared for who 
| have no other care on earth—saved from hunger, 
from cold, from the bad treatment of brutal and 
| intemperate parents. This association was begun 
| by a few kind-hearted women, who, filled with 





perstition strikes in with this natural depravity of | Christian sympathy—by which is meant, not that 
temper, it is almost impossible to preserve the per- | sympathy which gives tears and good wishes alone, 
son possessing it from appearing highly ridiculous. | but that which manifests itself in deeds of Christian 
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love—gathered together a few of these little out- 
casts, rented a room, employed a matron, and, by 
their assiduous care and counsel, rescued these 
little beings from a life of degradation and misery. 
The report says that up to September, 1552, two 
hundred and twenty-five children had been re- 
ceived, and one hundred placed out at service or 
apprenticed to trades. A movement is now being 
made by the ladies of the association to erect a 
suitable building for the children’s home; and a 
subscription is started for the purpose, to induce 
one hundred rich men to give a hundred dollars 
each for that object. The institution is supported 
by the subscriptions of nearly one thousand indi- 
viduals, most of them ladies, in sums of one dollar 
and upward. The report of the Board was very 
interesting, but too long for insertion. 

The need of such an institution, or of infant 
schools, where the children of hard-working par- 
ents can be taught and cared for, while the mother 
and father are at their daily toil, must be apparent 
to any one who has made their condition a subject 
of reflection. A little sketch will suffice as an 
illustration. It is but one of many, and by no 
means the most extreme case of suffering and neg- 
lect. There are examples of parents, brutalized 
by intemperance and vice, in whom even the nat- 
ural instinct of parental love is extinguished; moth- 
ers from whose veins the infant draws the poison 
which corrupts its whole being—in whose heart 
the milk of human love is turned to gall; fathers 
who look upon every additional being as a curse, 
and as one more to clothe and feed, albeit with 
rags and poison. A touching contrast of the chil- 
dren of the pauper and the rich man is given by a 
favorite writer, the truth and pathos of which must 
move every heart: ‘Poor people do not bring up 
their children; they drag them up. No one has 
time to dandle the child; no one thinks it worth 
while to coax it, to soothe it, to toss it up and 
down, to humor it. There is none to kiss away its 
tears. If it cries it can only be beaten. It never 
had a toy, or knew what a coral meant. It grew 
up Without the lullaby of nurses; it was a stranger 
to the patient fondle, the hushing caress. It was 
never sung to; no one ever told it a tale of the 
nursery. It was dragged up to live or to die as it 
happened. It had no young dreams. It broke at 
once into the iron realities of life. It has come to 
be a woman before it was a child. It chaffers, it 
haggles, it envies, it murmurs, it never prattles,” 
We might add, with sterner truth, its little lips are 
polluted by oaths even as soon as it is taught to 
lisp the name of mother—a name associated with 
no blessedness and love—a name that stirs no foun- 
tain of joy and trust in its little heart, but only 
fear and shuddering. 

But to my story. I give it as I learned it from 
an eye-witness. “In one of my walks,” said she, 
“through the dark lanes and alleys of our city, I 
observed a little girl, a mere baby, scantily covered 
with rags, sitting on the bare cold ground, crying 
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bitterly. The child was too young to tell me her 
name, and I began to despair of finding her home, 
if she had any, when a little girl from a window 
above shouted to me that she lived up there, point- 
ing to a dirty alley, that seemed almost impassable 
from the filth accumulated in it. I took up the 
child, who was literally stiff and benumbed with 
cold, and succeeded in finding my way to the dirty, 
dark, and cheerless room, which was all it knew of 
home. Through the one window no ray of clear 
sunshine could penetrate. The blackened and dirty 
panes looked like any thing but glass, and old 
hats and rubbish filled the broken frames in many 
places, making the room still more gloomy. In 
this room were two beds, if beds they could be 
called, which seemed to be only a mass of tattered 
rags, and ticks almost emptied of their original 
contents. A cooking-stove, without any fire in it, 
was at one end of the room. Two or three broken 
chairs, and a rickety table, upon which were scat- 
tered a few cups and plates, rusty knives and an 
iron skillet, completed the furniture of the room. 
On one of the beds, which looked as if it had never 
been smoothed or made up, lay an emaciated old 
woman, apparently in the last stages of consump- 
tion, and so weak as to be unable to rise or lift her 
head from her pillow. I learned from her that the 
little child I had rescued was one of three grand- 
children, whose mother had died of cholera, and 
of whom she had taken charge from the time of 
her death till the present, with the help of their 
father, and such charities as she could procure by 
begging, when she was able to go out herself and 
beg for them. 

“«T could do very well for them when I was 
well,’ said she, ‘and keep them from the street. 
I taught the oldest girl her letters, and made her 
useful in running to the grocery and other errands; 
and better behaved children you wouldn’t find any 
where than they were; but now there is nobody to 
look after them; they are off with other children 
in the street, and what can I do? They might 
die before my face, and I haven’t strength to lift a 
finger for them.’ 

“I asked her if none of the neighbors round 
wouldn’t help her in the strait she seemed to be in. 

“She said no; for they were all Catholics, and 
she was a Protestant. Her son’s wife was a Cath- 
olic, and they were all at him to turn Catholic ever 
since she died; telling him he would not want for 
avy thing, nor his children. ‘But my father and 
my mother,’ she continued, ‘and my grandfather, 
too, were good Protestants, and I will die as I have 
lived; and never, while I have a breath, will I 
cease to warn and plead with my son not to go 
over to them. But they get him up there, and all 
night they drink and swear, and keep up sucha 
noise that it seems as if I should go crazy, and not 
a wink of sleep canI get. There’s nobody to come 
in. I might starve, and nobody would help me. 
Sometimes my son gets up and makes me a drop of 
tea in the morning, and the children buy a cent’s 
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worth of milk and a loaf of bread at the grocery. 
Poor things! if they starved I couldn’t help them; 
and sometimes I wish they were all dead; for if 
I die I know the Catholics will have them, and 
my son, too, for he is getting like the rest of 
’em, cursing, drinking half the nights, neglecting 
his own flesh and blood, and going to ruin as fast 
as he can.’ 

“Something must be done for you, my poor 
woman,” said her visitor. ‘You are very old, and 
probably will not get well; but be comforted; you 
shall be cared for, and your children shall be pro- 
vided for when you are gone.” 

Here is but one example, and by no means highly 
colored, of the temptations, dangers, and sufferings 
of poor children. Instances of a more painful na- 
ture may be found every day, of children who are 
“dragged up” in the haunts of vice and degrada- 
tion, in total ignorance of every thing good, and in 
constant association with every thing evil. Poor, 
sickly, timid beings; shrinking in terror from a 
brutal father, who comes home nightly reeling to 
his helpless family; or neglected by a mother, their 
cries of hunger and cold unheeded as she lies 
stretched out upon the floor dead drunk, as was 
related to me last winter by one of the visitors of 
the poor—not in one of the lanes and by-ways, but 
in one of the public thoroughfares of our city. 

Tender-hearted women, Christian mothers, what 
can be done for these poor children, worse than 
orphaned, before whom is opening a future, not of 
death, but of life a thousand-fold more horrible than 
death—a hell begun on earth—here even beneath 
God's blessed sunshine? Here in this beautiful 
world, where all thipgs in nature point to the be- 
neficent Creator—where flowers bloom and waters 
sparkle—where birds sing with the joy of life, 
making the summer mornings musical—where dawn 
and sunset open a golden pathway to the heaven 
beyond, and every light-winged insect rejoices in 
its being; here young spirits are shut up in dreary 
prisons, to which no sound of joy, no sight of 
beauty ever comes—immortal minds are buried in 
the darkness of ignorance, and souls created to 
live eternally are shut out from the inheritance 
which alone can make immortality a blessing. 
What can be done? Our prisons, our jails, our 
penitentiaries, are well; but better would be a 
“Home” for those whom sin and misery are edu- 
cating now to fill these dismal places of punish- 
ment—a Home where these helpless little ones can 
be trained for usefulness and happiness in the world. 
The work belongs to woman. Can she shut her 
eyes to the need of it? God has given to man the 
powerful intellect, to woman the great heart. Both 
are needed to elevate, and beautify, and enrich 
human life. It is time for woman to find out her 
mission. In attempting to soar too high, or to en- 
large her sphere too much, she may waste her ener- 
gies; but in doing the God-appointed “duty that 
lies nearest to her, her reward will be a harvest of 
souls gathered into the fold of Chri8t. 





AN INVOCATION. 





BY H. N. POWERS. 

Frow, flow, soft and slow, 
Wind of summer, sweet and low; 
In the grasses moist and cool, 
O’er the silver-cinctured pool, 
Through the charmed dusk of bushes, 
Through the airy harps of rushes, 
In old forests half enchanted, 
In the gloom of caverns haunted. 


Blow, flow, sweet and slow, 
Where the hidden blossoms grow; 
In the meadow, o’er the hill, 
Wait with shadows quaint and still; 
Creep in nooks where birds are sleeping, 
Brood where silent dews are weeping; 
O’er weird chasms fringed with mosses, 
Drink the echoes in your pauses; 
Breathe on white clouds round the fountains, 
Toy with rose clouds o’er the mountains. 


Sweet and slow, blow, flow, 
Where the good and gentle go; 
Bathe the pallid brow of Care, 

Keep the fragrance of its prayer, 
Lift the curls from loving faces, 

List with Love in bowery places, 
Follow Truth, with graceful motion, 
Over earth, and air, and ocean; 

Then with all thy garnered treasure, 
Voices, teachings, love, and leisure— 
Things we guess but do not know, 
Things that haunt our feelings so, 
Mystic syllables, and stories 

Of the world’s most subtile glories— 
To the poet come and tell, 

As he lingers in your spell. 


Flow, flow, sweet and low, 
Sweet and low, blow, flow, 
Tell him all your wanderings know, 

All ye gather as ye go; 

Kiss his warm lips, kiss his eyes, 
Kiss his breath of rhymed sighs, 
Kiss him till his panting pleasure 
Quicken thought to golden measure, 
And his musie dripping chorus 
Shower its sudden glory o’er us. 





TONGUE. 


BewakeE the tongue that’s set on fire of hell, 

And flames in slander, falsehood, perjury, 

In malice, idle talking, thoughtless tales. 

Speak not too much, nor without thought; let truth 
In all things, small or great, dwell on thy lips. 
Remember, God hath said, “‘ He that in word 
Offends not, is a perfect man; while he 

That bridles not his tongue, deceives himself, 

And shows his faith in vain!” 
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Mirror of Apothegm, Wit, Reparter, and Anecdote. 


Learn FROM Every Tu1nc.—I am sent to the ant, 
to learn industry; to the dove, to learn innocency; 
to the serpent, to learn wisdom; and why not to the 
robin-redbreast, who chants it is as cheerfully in win- 
ter as in summer, to learn equaniiity and patience? 


Vanity.—A man who is proud of his property 
will sometimes call himself poor, that you may 
soothe his fancy by contradicting him. A great 
beauty, likewise, will pretend to believe that she 
makes an ordinary appearance, and, 

‘In hopes of contradiction, oft will say, 
Methinks [ look most horribly to-day.” 
The most effectual way to mortify such persons is to 
pretend to believe them, and to acknowledge that 
there is some truth in their assertions. 


A Goop Wirr.—A pleasant, cheerful wife is as a 
rainbow set in the sky when her husband’s mind is 
tossed with storms and tempests; but a dissatisfied 
and fretful wife, in the hour of trouble, is like one of 
those who were appointed to torture lost spirits. 

DirFEreEnNT Kinps oF Femates.—Some females have 
the power of alchymy, to extract from the dross of 
ordinary occurrences much of the sterling ore of 
happiness. Many more, it may be feared, however, 
convert to dross all the little ore that a humble or 
obscure station may afford. It should be a standard 
rule with every domestic woman, to watch the pass- 
ing incidei ts of each day or hour for such sweets as 
may flavor the monotony of retired life, and suffer 
none such to escape her well-regulated mind. On 
the other hand, she should pass lightly over the in- 
evitable mixture of perverse vexatious occurrences 
which flow from ie fertile sources of domestic 
trouble. 

First anp Last Dror Men.—‘‘ In the matter of 
fighting,” says Major Downing, “‘ there is one thing 
I always keep my eye on, and I found Gineral Scott 
of the same way of thinking; and that is, to depend 
less on folks who say they are ‘ready to shed the 
LAST pRop of their blood,’ than on folks who are 
ready to shed the jirst drop. Give a man eight dol- 
lars a day to make speeches in Congress, with the 
right of free postage, and you hear enough of ‘last 
drop’ matters; but when it comes to camp duty, and 
raw beef, and stale bread, and bagnet work, then the 
‘first drop’ folks have to stand the racket at eight 
dollars a month.” 


Ifow To BE Ricn.—Nothing is more easy than to 
grow rich. It is only to trust nobody—to befriend 
none—-to get every thing, and save all we get—to 
stint ourselves and every body belonging to us—to 
be the friend of no man, and heap interest upon 
interest, and cent upon cent—to be miserable and 
despised for some twenty or thirty years—and riches 
will come as sure as disease and disappointment. 
And when nearly enough wealth is collected by a 





disregard of all the charities of the human heart, 
and at the expense of every enjoyment save that of 
wallowing in filthy meanness, death comes to finish 
the work; the body is buried in a hole, the heirs 
cover it, and the spirit goes— Where ? 


Tuer Crincine Curistians.— W hen Constantine was 
chosen Emperor, he found several Christians in office, 
and he issued an edict requiring them to renounce 
their faith or quit their places. Most of them gave 
up their offices to preserve their consciences; but 
some créaged and renounced Christianity. When the 
Emperor had thus made full proof of their disposi- 
tion and character, he removed all who thus basely 
complied with his supposed wishes, and retained the 
others, saying, ‘ that those who would desert or deny 
their divine Master would desert him, and were not 
worthy of his confidence.” 

Matrimony.—The whole seerct in choosing well in 
matrimony may be taught in three words—expl:re 
the character. A violent love-fit is always the result 
of ignorance; for there is not a daughter of Eve that 
has merit enough to justify a romantic love, though 
thousands may inspire that gentle esteem which is 
infinitely better. A woman-worshiper and a woman- 
hater both derive their mistakes from an ignorance 
of the female world—for if the characters of women 
were fairly understood, they would be found too good 
to be hated, and yet not good enough to be idolized. 

Wit.—Wit must grow like fingers; if it be taken 
from others, ’tis like plums stuck upon black thorns; 
they live for a while, but come to nothing.— Selden. 

JEFFERSON’s DECALOGUE OF CANONS FOR OBSERVA- 
TION IN PracticaL Lirr.—1. Never put off till to- 
morrow what you can do to-day. 2. Never trouble 
another for what you can do yourself. 38. Never 
spend your money before you have it. 4. Never buy 
what you do not want because it is cheap; it will be 
dear to you. 5. Pride costs us more than hunger, 
thirst, andcold. 6. We never repent of having eaten 
too little. 7. Nothing is troublesome that we do 
willingly. 8. How much pain have cost us the evils 
which have never happened. 9. Take things away 
by their smooth handle. 10. When angry, count ten 
before you speak; if very angry, a hundred. 

Gattus.—In Cicero, on Old Age, we find Cato 
admiring that Caius Sulpitius Gallus, who, when he 
sat down to write in the morning, was surprised by 
the evening, and when he took up his pen in the 
evening was surprised by the appearance of the 
morning. 

Prerarinc to Composr.—Some men have been 
accustomed to prepare themselves for thinking and 
writing by a bodily ora mental stimulus. Dr. John- 
son used to take ardent spirits; but he prudently 
abandoned this practice. 

Sheridan accustomed himself to strong tea and 
brandy before he delivered a speech. 
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Newton, Hobbes, and many others smoked. 

Cicero prepared himself for composing by reading 
some of the Greek poets. 

Milton did the same. 

Gay was accustomed to read some of the most 
poetical passages of Scripture. 


Dr. Jounson anp THE Lapy.—Dr. Johnson was 
asked by a lady what new work he was employed 
abont. “I am writing nothing just at present,” he 
replied. ‘‘ Well, but, Doctor,” said she, “if I could 
write like you, I should be always writing, merely 
for the pleasure of it.” “Pray, madam,” retorted 
he, “do you think that Leander swam across the Hel- 
lespont merely because he was fond of swimming?” 


SHERIDAN AND HIS WIFE IN Poverty.— When Sher- 
idan was in distress, in early life, one of his resources 
was that writing for the fugitive publications of the 
day, in which he was materially assisted by his wife; 
and many years after his entrance into the spheres of 
politics, he was heard to say, that “if he had stuck 
to the law, he believed he should have done as much 
as his friend Tom Erskine; but,” continued he, “I 
had no time for such studies. Mrs. Sheridan and 
myself were often obliged to keep writing for our 
daily leg or shoulder of mutton; otherwise we should 
have had no dinner.” One of his friends, to whom 
he confessed this, wittily replied, “ Then I perceive it 
was a joint concern.” 


Errect or THE Mrinp on THE Stomacu.—Literary 
men, according to Celsus, have universally weak 
stomachs—imbeciles stomachcs omnes pene cupidi lit- 
terarum sunt.” 

Aristotle had this organ so feeble that he was 
obliged to strengthen it by the application of an 
aromatic oil to the region of the stomach, which 
never failed to impart its cordial effect. A respecta- 
ble physician asserted that he could estimate the 
capacity of mind by the delicacy of the stomach; for, 
in fact, you scarce ever find a man of genius who 
does not labor under complaints of the stomach. 


Jounson AND Mittar.—Andrew Millar was a prin- 
cipal proprietor of Johnson’s Dictionary, and the 
manager or treasurer of the fund out of which the 
payments were from time to time issued to the au- 
thor. When the work was completed, Andrew was 
so overjoyed that he sent the following acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of the last sheet of the man- 
uscript: 

“Andrew Millar sends his compliments to Mr. 
Samuel Johnson, with the money for the last sheet 
of copy of the Dictionary, and thanks God he has 
done with him.” 

Which drew from Johnson this keen retort: 

‘Samuel Johnson returns his compliments to Mr. 
Andrew Millar, and is very glad to find, as he does 
by his note, that Andrew Millar has the grace to 
thank God for any thing.” 


Tue beautiful Lady Coventry was once exhibiting 
to Selwyn a splendid new dress, covered with large 
silver spungles the size of a shilling, and inquired of 
him whether he admired her taste—* Why,” said he, 
“ you will’be change for a guinea.” 

Curiosiry.—Curiosity is a kernel of the forbidden 
fruit, which still sticketh in the throat of a natural 





man, sometimes to the danger of his choking.— 
Fuller. 

Txpious Persons.—A tedious person is one a man 
would leap a steeple from.— Ben Jonson. 


Notes or Apmrration.—Swift mentions a gentle- 
man, who made it a rule in reading to skip over all 
sentences where he spied a note of admiration at 
the end. 


Tue Best Kinp oF Acip.—Martin Burney was one 
day explaining the three kinds of acid, very lengthily, 
to Charles Lamb, when the latter stopped him by 
saying, “‘ The best of all kind of acid, however, as 
you know, Martin, is uity—assiduity.” 

A Porvutar Fattacy.—When the world has once 
got hold of a lie, it is astonishing how hard it is to 
get it out of the world. You beat it about the head, 
till it seems to have given up the ghost, and, lo! the 
next day it is as healthy as ever.— Bulwer. 


Marcuine Orpers.—At a meeting held at Leices- 
ter, on behalf of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
Rev. J. Davis related the following anecdote respect- 
ing the Duke of Wellington: ‘A clergyman was 
appointed to go to India in connection with a chap- 
lainey. It did not appear that he loved the Gospel 
or the souls of men. Being in conversation with the 
Duke of Wellington, he said, ‘I am going out to 
India, and do not see that it will be of much use to 
preach the Gospel to those poor Hindoos; what can 
they know about it?” His Grace looked sternly at 
him, and said, ‘ You will please to mind your own 
marching orders.’ ‘What do you mean?’ said the 
clergyman. ‘Does not your great Captain say,’ re- 
plied his Grace, ‘“‘Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature?” You have 
nothing to do with the result; you are to do as you 
are bid.’” 

Preacuine AND Practice.—Dr. Channing had a 
brother, a physician, and at one time they both lived 
in Boston. One day, a countryman in search of a 
divine knocked at the doctor’s door, when the follow- 
ing dialogue ensued: 

“Does Mr. Channing live here?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘Can I see him?” 

“T am he.” 

‘* Who—you?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘You must have altered considerably since I heard 
you preach!” 

“OQ, I see your mistake now. It’s my brother who 
preaches. I practice.” 


Marx or Genivus.—Many persons think it a mark 
of genius to be eccentric, and to depart from the 
common road, or to do things in an uncommon way, 
like the lady in Young’s works, who drank her tea 
by stratagem; or like Hudibras, who could wisely and 
with much precision tell 

** What hour o’ the day 
The clock does strike, by algebra.” 

Trvur Courresy.—Nothing is a courtesy unless it 
be meant for us, and that friendly and lovingly. 
We owe no thanks to rivers, that they carry our 
boats; or winds, that they be favoring, and fill our 
sails; or meats, that they be nourishing; for these 
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are what they are necessarily. Horses carry us; 
trees shade us; but they know it not.—Ben Jonson. 


Cuarity or A Miser.—An illiterate person, who 
always volunteered to “go round with the hat,” but 
was suspected of sparing his own pocket, overhear- 
ing a hint to that effect, replied, “Other gentlemen 
puts down what they thinks proper, and so do I. 
Charity’s a private concern, and what I give is noth- 
ing to nobody.” —Hocd. 

Gary or A Loss.—Montaigne has a pleasant story 
of a little boy, who, when his mother had lost a law- 
suit which he had always heard her speak of as a 
perpetual cause of trouble, ran up to her in great 
glee, to tell her of the loss, as a matter for congratu- 
lation and joy; the poor child thinking it was like 
losing a cough, or any other bodily ailment.—The 
Doctor. 


Patrick Henry Hunrine anp Pieapine.—After 
Patrick Henry’s removal to Louisa, Va., he has been 
known to hunt deer, frequently for several days to- 
gether, carrying his provision with him, and at night 
encamping in the woods. After the hunt was over, 
he would go from the ground to Louisa court, clad 
in a coarse cloth coat, stained with all the trophies 
of the chase, greasy leather breeches, ornamented in 
the same way, leggins for boots, and a pair of saddle- 
bags on his arm. Thus accoutered, he would enter 





the court-house, take up the first of his causes that 
chanced to be called, and, if there was any scope for 
his peculiar talent, throw his adversary into the 
background, and astonish both court and jury by the 
powerful effusions of his natural eloquence. 


ParasitEs.—Nature descends down to infinite 
smallness. A great man has his parasites; and if 
you take a large buzzing blue-bottle fly, and look 
at it in a microscope, you may see twenty or thirty 
little ugly insects crawling about it, which, doubt- 
less, think their fly to be the bluest, grandest, mer- 
riest, most important animal in the universe; and are 
convinced the world would be at an end if it ceased 
to buzz.— Sydney Smith. 


Wesster’s DirFipence.—Daniel Webster, when 
a school-boy, succeeded very poorly in declamation. 
‘‘Many a piece,” he says, ‘did I commit to mem- 
ory, and rehearse it in my own room, over and 
over again; but when the day came, when the school 
collected, when my name was called, and I saw all 
eyes tarned upon my seat, I could not raise myself 
from it.” 

Burke anp Scott.—As Burke was declaiming with 
great animation against Hastings, he was interrupted 
by little Major Scott. ‘Am I,” said he, indignantly, 
“to be teased by the barking of this jackal while I 
am attacking the royal tiger of Bengal?” 





Wiockepness or Sartors.—Dr. G. R. B. Horner, sur- 
geon in the United States Navy, Philadelphia, in an 
article on the diseases and injuries of seamen, in the 
Medical Examiner, speaks thus of the religious char- 
acter of sailors: 

“He suffers whatever evil befalls him with singular 
resignation, and meets death without fear. Hence I 
never knew this to kill a sailor, nor one to be accused 
by his physician of having died of fright. On the 
contrary, sailors bear disease with patience, meet death 
with philosophic complacence; and if they get well, 
pursue their erratic occupations and dissolute amuse- 
ments with no apparent compunctions of conscience. 
Though they may read some of the numerous Bibles 
distributed by societies in every vessel, and attend 
Divine worship with great decorum, they are apt to 
do the first for pastime, and the last from the me- 
chanical effects of discipline. The sacred books be- 
ing put down, the service at an end, they become as 
reckless as ever, and think no more of what has 
been read or heard. When death at last is impend- 
ing, they may take the medicines prescribed, from 
respect and obedience, but may care so little about it 
as to reject them, as I once saw done by an old sailor 
named Michael Leopold, dying of diarrhea, caused 
by his being intrusted with a bottle of dissolved 
tartar emetic prescribed by the surgeon for a chron- 
ically enlarged testis. When he had been excessively 
prostrated, and the clammy sweat of dissolution was 
upon him, he cried out that ‘he was dying, and he 
was glad of it; take that brandy-toddy away,’ said 
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he, ‘I will have none of it, for when I wanted it you 
would not give me any.’ Thus the old man died 
without further medicinal aid, and striking ev- 
ery person present with amazement at his refusing 
what no sailor was ever before known to reject in 
any shape whatever, for every one believes in the 
sovereign efficiency of grog.” 

Now, while we have no disposition to charge mis- 
representation or falsehood on Dr. Horner, it occurs 
to us, if his statement be true, that sailors, as a class, 
are the most abandoned and Heaven-forsaken class of 
beings on the face of the earth or of the sea. But we 
believe neither this nor Dr. Horner’s statement, and 
we shall be obliged to some of our editors of Sailor’s 
papers if they will set this matter in its correct light. 


A Rorat Bistse-Distrisuter.—The King of Prus- 
sia, at his own expense, circulated 807,314 copies of 
the New Testament, and 2,155 Bibles, among the 
troops in his army from July, 1881, to May, 1849; 
they were printed in six different languages. 


Protestant Secret Sociretry.—A new secret so- 
ciety exists in and about Philadelphia, called ‘‘ The 
American Protestant Association.” Its rites and 
ceremonies are like those of Odd Fellows and Free 
Masons, though, unlike them, it is religious in its 
character and objects. It has increased very largely 
in numbers within a year or two past. 


Nineven.—The mounds covering the ruins of Nin- 
eveh having, in the opinion of Mr. Layard and other 








competent judges, been very superficially explored, 
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and government being unwilling to grant more money 
for the purpose, the Literary Gazette states that a 
society has been formed, having Prince Albert asa 
leading member, for raising money to carry on the 
work of discovery. 

Lonpon Tiwzs.—The printing office of the London 
Times has been remodeled. Handsome refreshment 
rooms and commodious baths are comprised in the 
new arrangements. 

Youne Lapy Nove. Reapers.—The Nashua Tele- 
graph finds the real cause of the suicide of two young 
ladies there in “‘ the miserable, morbid state of mind 
which thousands of simple-minded girls cultivate 
and find abundant food for in the popular /éerature 
of the day. The wonder is, that with all this kind 
of cultivation, nine-tenths of its victims do not com- 
mit a similar folly and wickedness.” 


A Miracre or Fat.—A young man in Savannah, 
Georgia, whom the physicians call a “‘ miracle of na- 
ture,” died in September of a rapid accumulation of 
fat. He weighed, at the time of his death, six hun- 
dred and forty-three pounds. He had been gaining 
fat at the rate of two pounds per day for some weeks 
before his death, weighing five hundred and sixty- 
five pounds when he commenced. 

Lieutnine Freaxs.—An eastern exchange in notic- 
ing a destructive thunder-storm which prevailed in 
eastern Massachusetts about the middle of August, 
has the following: ‘“‘The atmosphere was so thor- 
oughly charged with electricity that every metallic 
substance was illuminated. A friend who was driv- 
ing from West Fitchburg in the midst of the shower, 
informs us that as he was passing under the railroad 
bridge in that section, he was completely surrounded 
with electrical lights, every nail-head in the bridge 
being brilliantly illuminated, as well as the buckles 
on the harness of his horse, while the lightning 
played silently along the iron bolts of the bridge, 
contrasting most beautifully with the intense black- 
ness succeeding each flash. He experienced several 
slight shocks while passing the bridge.” 

WeEsLEyAn Universiry.—In a note toa letter from 
Dr. Smith, President of this institution, we are in- 
formed that forty-six students have already entered 
and more are expected. This is a larger number 
than have entered any year since 1838, the year be- 
fore Dr. Fisk died, with one exception. Such a result 
must be peculiarly gratifying to the friends of the 
University. 

Our Curese Misston.—It was with painful inter- 
est that we learned the departure of Rev. Messrs. 
Maclay and Colder, with their families, from Fuh- 
Chau, where our only mission in China had been 
established. Terrified by the approaching storm of 
war, they sailed for Hong-Kong on the 12th of May 
last. Brother White had previously returned to this 
country on account of the prostrated health of him- 
self and wife. Dr. Wiley refused to leave, choosing 
rather, alone and almost destitute of means, to en- 
dure suffering and brave danger than to leave the 
post where the providence of God had placed him. 
Thus Rev. J. W. Wiley, M. D., and his wife, and two 
little ones—God bless them !—are left alone to carry 
on, as best they may, that mission, so long nurtured 
by the offerings and prayers of the Church. Thank 








God that there was one of the number, who, when 
the storm of war was gathering in the horizon, could 
say, ‘“‘ None of these things move me; neither count 
I my life dear unto myself.” With such heroic devo- 
tion the seed of life can not but remain in the mis- 
sion. Let the Church take courage. The mission- 
aries of the American Board have all remained at 
their post, and will, no doubt, render efficient aid to 
Dr. Wiley. 


CurisTIAN Missionarizs In Curna.—A recent num- 
ber of the Chinese Repository contains a carefully 
prepared schedule of the missionaries of the several 
societies who have been engaged in the Chinese mis- 
sion, from the arrival of Dr. Morrison, in 1807, to 
the close of last year; from which it appears that the 
total number is one hundred and fifty, of whom 
seventy-three are now in China, and five are absent 
on account of health, and for other reasons. Of the 
remaining seventy-two, twenty-five died in the field 
of labor, or on the passage home, including four who 
were drowned, and three who met with violent deaths 
at the hands of the natives. Forty-eight have re- 
tired, most of them on account of their own ill 
health, or that of their families, but some of them 
through discouragement at the little progress they 
made in learning the Chinese language. Of the 
whole number, forty-seven were Englishmen, eighty- 
eight Americans, fifteen from the continent. Of the 
missionaries now in China, including the five now 
absent, twenty-three are Englishmen, five are from 
the continent, and forty-four are Americans. Most 
of those from the continent are Lutherans; but the 
members of the mission at Amoy, sent out from the 
United States, belong to the Reformed Dutch Church. 
The Russian mission has a large monastery in Pekin, 
China, and the members of it remain there for ten 
years, when they are replaced by a fresh party from 
Russia. 


Tue RevotvTion x Cuina.—The intelligence from 
China is interesting, though still indecisive. We 
have word of a great battle, in which, as usual, the 
rebels were victorious; and a general disposition to 
regard the fate of the Tartar dynasty as settled. The 
emperor is issuing proclamations imploring, in abject 
terms, the aid of his good subjects to withstand the 
flood of ruin. He is clearly on his last legs. The 
rebel chiefs, in language of entire confidence, pro- 
claim the liberation of China and the triumph of the 
new dynasty. The only person who has penetrated 
into the camp of the insurgents is Dr. Charles Tay- 
lor, an American missionary, who distributed a 
budget of doctrinal tracts, by way of an admission 
fee, and found a hearty welcome. The books, he was 
assured, contained precisely the theological senti- 
ments of the rebels. The forms of worship, too, he 
found to be remarkably simple and decorous, only 
one or two traces of idolatrous intermixture qualify- 
ing the entirely Christian consistency of the rite. 
Dr. Taylor effected his return to Amoy without 
difficulty. 


Proressor Acassiz’s Capinet.—The valuable cab- 
inet of many thousand specimens in comparative 
anatomy, mineralogy, and other sciences, collected in 
the course of years by that distinguished savant, Pro- 
fessor Agassiz, has been purchased for the University 
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at Cambridge, at the price, as is rumored, of $12,500, 
the greater part of which was obtained by private 
subscription. 


Lonpvon City Mission Socrety.—This is the largest 
society of the kind in the world. It employed last 
year no less than two hundred and ninety-seven mis- 
sionaries, who were constantly engaged in domiciliary 
visitation. The number of visits they made during 
the year was 1,240,318, and they distributed 1,766,181 
religious tracts. In their visits, they read the Scrip- 
tures on 879,687 occasions; they held 20,417 social 
religious meetings; they induced 2,817 adults to at- 
tend public worship, and 6,783 children to attend 
Sabbath schools. 


Mormon Biock ror THE WaAsHINGTON MonuMENT. 
A block of limestone—no perfect marble having been 
quarried—is on its way from Salt Lake to Washing- 
ton, to be inserted in the monument to Washington. 
The Deseret News describes it as follows: The block 
is three feet long, two feet wide, and six and a quarter 
inches thick. In the center stands the bee-hive, the 
emblem of industry; over it is the motto, ‘ Holiness 
to the Lord.” Above this is the all-seeing eye, with 
rays. Beneath the hive is the word ‘ Deseret.” 
Over these, springing from the ground, which is cov- 
ered with different kinds of foliage, is a semicircular 
arch, enriched with the convolvulus. On each side 
are spandrils; in one the symbol of union, enriched 
with foliage; in the other is the cornucopia. Next 
the edge is a fillet one inch and a half wide, and 
three-quarters of an inch deep. 


ExLxctro-TELEGRAPHIO DEVELOPMENT.—The ex- 
tent of telegraphic communication completed and in 
operation throughout the world at the beginning of 
the present year may be estimated, as far as can be 
gathered from the returns, at nearly forty thousand 
miles. Of this amount there were nearly four thou- 
sand miles in Great Britain, of which one hundred 
miles only were under ground, with about four or 
five hundred miles in course of construction in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and as many more pro- 
jected. In America there were twenty thousand 
miles of telegraph completed and in operation, with 
ten thousand more in process of construction, uniting 
in one great net-work the principal cities of the 
United States. In Europe there were about eleven or 
twelve thousand miles of telegraph in operation, and 
as many more projected or in progress. In Germany 
there were three thousand miles completed, in Aus- 
tria three thousand, and in Prussia between three 
and four thousand miles. France, till lately in the 
rear of other nations,is now extending her tele- 
graphic lines in all directions, her completed mileage 
at the present moment being small compared with 
that of other countries, her principal communications 
being those between London and Paris, Strasburg, 
and Marseilles. Russia has just commenced her sys- 
tem of telegraphs between St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
and Cracow, and the Ports on the Baltic and Black 
seas. In addition to her existing line between Naples 
and Gaeta, Italy is continuing the Neapolitan line 
from Terracina to Rome, so as to connect with the 
lines of Upper Italy. Denmark has about four hua- 
dred miles of telegraph; Belgium five hundred; and 
the Netherlands line has just been completed from 





Amsterdam to the Hague. About four thousand 
miles are about to be constructed in India. Switzer- 
land is introducing the instantaneous communicator, 
as well as other continental cities, so that the only 
unsupplied portions that will soon present themselves 
on a telegraphic map of the world will be Australia, 
Africa, and China. 


Woman’s Ricuts Women.—Let men beware of 
‘‘woman’s rights women.” It is said that the hus- 
band of the famous woman’s rights advocate, Mrs. E. 
O. Smith, is a poor, broken-down man, in conse- 
quence of the bad treatment of his wife. He is rep-- 
resented to have once been a man of talents, the 
author of the celebrated “‘ Jack Downing Letters,” 
and possessed of much literary ability, but now a 
cowed and spiritless misanthrope, maintaining him- 
self by reporting for the New York press, and only 
anxious to slip quietly through the world to the rest 
of the grave. He has been separated from his wife 
for some time. Well may Mrs. Smith give her advice 
to wives to subdue their husbands at home, for she 
speaks as one having experience of what such Cau- 
dleing can accomplish. 


Mourperers Witnovt Conrrssion.—The Dvke of 
Vendosme, during the last wars in Italy, has put to 
death a multitude of banditti and assassins, without 
being able to exterminate them; and there came daily 
tidings of fresh murders. At length that general 
bethought himself of taking the Italians on their 
weak side; namely, superstition. He, therefore, gave 
orders that all those who were apprehended for as- 
sassinations should be trussed instantly, without the 
least talk with their priests, or furnishing themselves 
with the necessary passports for their voyage into the 
other world. This punishment made more impres- 
sion on these murdering villains, than did the dread 
of death itself; they would willingly have ventured 
hanging, but they would not run the risk of being 
hung without confession.—London Magazine, 1787, 
p- 152. 


Misstonary Lazors 1n Borneo.—The labors of the 
missionaries of the Rhenish Society, in the island of 
Borneo, have been attended with considerable suc- 
cess. There are in the schools upward of a thousand 
scholars; the places for preaching are well attended, 
and about one hundred persons have been baptized. 
The New Testament has been translated into the 
Dyak language, and an edition of fifteen hundred 
copies, printed at the expense of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, has been distributed by the mis- 
sionaries. The desire for books is great, and espe- 
cially for the New Testament, which many of the 
Dyaks regard as a powerful protector, and carry it 
with them in all their journeys. 


New Kinp or Corron.—A new kind of cotton has 
been brought from among the Pino Indians of New 
Mexico, by an officer of the Mexican Boundary Com- 
mission. Its peculiarity consists in a fine silky staple, 
superior in length and strength to all kinds previ- 
ously known. We learn that the seed has been intro- 
duced into Texas, and that the plant will soon be 
grown there extensively. It has also the great ad- 
vantage of not degenerating, and not requiring a re- 
newal of seed. The plant must effect a revolution 
in cotton raising. 
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To drag out to the light human wrong, oppression, 
and suffering, that sympathy may be excited and 
remedies devised and applied, is a humane and truly 
philanthropic work. But to exhibit the evil-doing of 
our neighbor, in order to palliate or render less odi- 
ous our own, is one of the mean subterfuges to which 
poor human nature will sometimes resort. This lat- 
ter seems to be the principle upon which “Tue 
Wurre Staves or Eneranp” has been prepared. 
Mr. J. C. Cobden has compiled the work from official 
documents and other reliable sources, and it tells a 
tale of woe, or, rather, tales of woe, that can not fail 
to touch the heart with sympathy for the oppressed 
and suffering, and to fill it with loathing at that state 
of society that produces such a condition of things. 
We should, however, prize the book higher, had it 
sprung from a nobler impulse than merely to show 
that British white slavery is more servile, hopeless, 
and wretched than American negro slavery. Admit- 
ting that Mr. Cobden had made out his case, alas! 
what good has he done? It is neither flattering to 
our pride nor palliating to our offense, even if it be 
proved that our neighbor is viler than we are. Au- 
burn: Derby & Miller. 1853. 12mo. 498 pp. For 
sale by Derby & Co., Cincinnati. 

Inrant Cuurcn Memsersuir is the title of a neat 
16mo. volume of some three hundred and fifty pages, 
by Rev. 8S. Gregg, of the Erie conference, which has 
just been published by the Western Book Concern. 
It is divided into three parts; the first reading thus: 
“ The covenant made with Abraham was chiefly spir- 
itual and permanent, containing the true constitution 
of the Church of Christ, and embracing all evangel- 
ical believers, and their infant offspring as the seed of 
Abraham ;” the second part thus: ‘‘ Circumcision was 
a religious ordinance in the Church of God, and, by 
_ the authority of Jesus Christ, was changed in form 
to Christian baptism;” and the third as follows: 
“The spiritual covenant made with Abraham, con- 
taining the constitution of the Church of God, per- 
manently secures to the infant children of believ- 
ing parents the right to membership in the Church, 
and to a covenant relation with God, together with 
religious instruction and watch-care, and to have 
these relations acknowledged and ratified by the cov- 
enant token.’’ These several parts are discussed at 
length and with great ability. The following extract 
from the author’s preface will explain as well as 
could we, the true object of the work: ‘‘ Several years 
of our ministry have been spent in portions of our 
work where the peculiar doctrines of Mr. A. Camp- 
bell, an eminent anti-pedobaptist, were exerting a 
popular and controlling influence. And believing 
that the cause of truth demanded it, we commenced 
a course of reading and of investigation, embracing 
all the points of dispute between them and us, espe- 
cially relating to infants. We became convinced 
that pedobaptists, as a general thing, did not place 
the argument upon its true basis. The baptism of 
infants grows out of the relation which, by Divine 
appointment, they are made to sustain to the Church 





of Jesus Christ through all time; which relation se- 
cures to them numerous other privileges and bless- 
ings closely connected with their baptism. Taking 
this broad and comprehensive view of the subject 
we were enabled successfully to defend the right 
of infants to Christian baptism.” 

We commend the treutise to the religious public as 
a work for the times, lucidly and logically written, 
and calculated, wherever circulated, to subserve the 
cause of Christian truth. Cincinnati: Swormstedt & 
Poe. 

Some years since we conceived the idea of prepar- 
ing a series of lectures, dissertations, notes, or what- 
ever else they might have been called, upon our Ar- 
ticles of Religion, as they stand in the Discipline. 
The design was to give a careful analysis of each 
article, and connect with each cardinal proposition, 
in a popular form, the strong proofs by which it is 
sustained—accompanying the whole with suggestive 
remarks and practical applications. The work was 
commenced, and our weekly progress was indicated 
by each Sabbath morning’s discourse. Before we 
had advanced far, circumstances seemed to call for a 
different style of discourse. Our preparations thus 
laid by for the time were never resumed, and have 
long since become a part and parcel of the accumu- 
lating heap of unfinished manuscripts that often in- 
cumber and perplex us. The work, however, has 
been done. Messrs. Applegate & Co., 43 Main-st., 
Cincinnati, have laid upon our table Norzs on THE 
XXV Arrticres or Reticion, as REcEIVED AND 
TavGut By THE METHODISTS IN THE UNITED StaTeEs. 
The author is a member of the medical as well as the 
clerical fraternity—Rev. A. A. Jimeson, M.D. The 
Notes have been carefully and studiously prepared. 
The analysis of each article is clear, concise, and 
pertinent; and the arguments sufficiently detailed for 
a popular work. The practical end of the work is 
never lost sight of, and a spirit of elevated and fer- 
vent piety pervades the whole. Such a work has 
been long needed. We are glad it is now before the 
public. It is a 12mo., of 407 pages. 


We have not exactly “ plunged our fingers in the 
salad bowl,” as Sidney Smith says even a dying an- 
chorite would be tempted to do; but we have made 
Satap For THE Soritary the companion of a rail- 
road jaunt, and indulged ourselves in such portions 
of it as we relished. It is a quaint book with a 
quaint title—‘‘ a herbaceous treat ”—“‘ a consarcina- 
tion of many good things for the literary palate ”— 
“a delectable conglomerate of good things—meats, 
vegetables, acids, and sweets, oils, sauces, and other 
condiments too numerous to detail;” but like all 
other highly seasoned dishes, it serves better to tickle 
the palate than to render strong and healthy the 
stomach. 


On the reception of the first volume of Lincarp’s 
History or EnNGLanp we gave a very favorable esti- 
mate of its merits. The examination of the second 
volume, which has been received, has more fully 
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confirmed the justness of this estimate. Lingard 
had access to authorities and sources of information 
of which most English historians were ignorant, or, 
at least, failed to avail themselves. As a Papist, too, 
he was led to a different course of study, and viewed 
the current events of English history in a somewhat 
different light from other historians. Even the ques- 
tions bearing on the history of the Romish Church 
are discussed with great candor and impartiality. 
As early as 1805 Lingard seems to have devoted him- 
self to this great work, and the offer of a cardinal’s 
hat by Pope Leo XII—though repeated and pressed 
upon him—could not seduce him from the great work 
of his life. The first volume of his work was not 
published till 1819, and carrying the first edition— 
six volumes quarto—through the press occupied about 
six years. The last stereotype London edition, with 
the latest emendations of the author, appeared in 
1850, in ten volumes, octavo. Its republication in 
this country has been undertaken by Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co., Boston. The second volume brings the 


history down to the death of Richard III, A. D. | 


1199. For sale by H. W. Derby & Co., Cincinnati. 


The increased attention given to the moral and 
intellectual education of the young has resulted in 
the production of almost innumerable books adapted 
to various classes and conditions. THe Youne La- 
py’s GuipE To THE Harmonious DEVELOPMENT OF 
CurisT1AN CuaracTEr, by Harvey Newcomb, is de- 
serving of a high rank among this class of publica- 
tions. The character of a young lady, formed upon 
the model here presented, could not be otherwise 
than eminently lovely and promising. We commend 
the book to Christian parents as a most seasonable 
publication to place in the hands of their daughters. 
New York: M. W. Dodd. 12mo. 830 pp. For sale 
by Moore, Anderson & Co., 28 West Fourth-street. 


Tue Rient Way, on Practicat LEcTURES ON THE 
Deca.oevE, by J. T. Crane, A. M., has been placed 
on our table. It is written in a vivacious, earnest 
style, and forms an excellent commentary on the ten 
commandments. New York: Carlton & Phillips. 
12mo. 277 pp. Also for sale by Swormstedt & Poe, 
and at the Methodist Bookstores generally. 


PartLosopny AnD Practice or Fairu, by Lewis P. 
Olds. We have a profound distrust of all efforts to 
reduce revealed religion to some philosophic system— 
to cut and carve its principles in order to their ad- 
justment to the dogmas and the technicalities of 
modern philosophy. This feeling grows with our 
growing years, and we are willing it should grow. 
The book before us will not come under this category. 
It is an attempt to develop, systematize, and apply 
the elements of faith. The author exhibits consider- 


able logical power of analysis and argumentation; | 


and so far as we have been able to examine the work, 
he is sound upon the cardinal principles of Christian 
faith. The work may be profitably read and studied. 
| New York: Carlton & Phillips. 1853. 12mo. 353 
pp- Also on sale by Swormstedt & Poe, and at the 
Methodist Book Depositories. 

Not exactly in chronological or logical order, vol- 
umes V and VI of Coleridge have been received. 
Volume V contains the “ Literary Remains” of the 
celebrated poet and metaphysician, and volume VI 
his celebrated treatise on the ‘‘ Constitution of the 
Church and State, according to the Idea of each,” 
and also ‘‘ Specimens of his Table Talk.” The splen- 
did and unrivaled edition of Harper & Brothers is 
now complete, and for all coming time must be the 
standard edition of our country. The works of 
Coleridge form a classic study for the scholar and the 
professional man; and no man of any pretensions to 
literature should be satisfied without this edition. 
For sale by H. W. Derby & Co., Cincinnati. 
| Malleville and Beechnut have long been familiar 
| and favorite household names among the minor 
| members of our flock. In fact the numbers of the 
| popular Franconia stories have been read and re- 
read by our little ones. We have just received Sruy- 
VESANT, A Franconran Story, and handed it over to 
them. This series, by the author of the Rollo Books, 
is a decided “ hit,” and we are not surprised at their 
popularity. New York: Harper & Brothers. 16mo. 
203 pp. For sale by H. W. Derby & Co., Cincinnati. 

Tue OLp AND THE NEw, OR THE CHANGES OF 
Turrty YEARS IN THE East, by William Goodell, 
missionary in Constantinople of the A. B. C. F. M. 
This is not a detailed narrative of the daily experi- 
ence of the author, but rather sketches illustrating 
the nature of the missionary work, together with its 
| difficulties and dangers. It is written in a simple, 
earnest, straight-forward style by a man whose whole 
life has been consecrated to the missionary work. It 
is a work of more than ordinary interest, and wher- 
ever it is read it will do good. New York: M. W. 
Dodd. 1853. 12mo. 240 pp. For sale by Moore, 
Anderson & Co. 

An odd medley of matters, grave and gay, witty 
and severe, instructive and amusing are Sim Jonan 
BaRrinGTon’s Persona SKETCHES OF HIS OWN TIMES, 
Sir Jonah was judge of the High Court of Admiralty 
in Ireland, and in that country occurred most of the 
scenes and experiences recorded in this book. The 
reader will be very likely to come to the conclusion 
that those in ‘‘ high life” are no less likely to be fool- 
ish, mean, base, and immoral than those in “low 
life;” and, in fact, that mankind are naturally “ pretty 
much the same the world over.” New York: Red- 
field. 1853. 12mo. 540 pp. For sale by Derby & Co. 











Periodicals. 


Tre Metnopist ALtMAnac, prepared by our friend 
8. B. Wickens, of New York, has no rival in neat- 
ness, compactness, richness, and variety of statistical 
and general details; nor has it any in cheapness. It 


] ought to be in every Methodist family in the land. 


It is a family indispensable. Let it be scattered 
broadcast. Sold by all Methodist preachers, as well 
; as at all the Methodist Bookstores. 
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Gvitor’s Table. . 


BerEavEMENT.—A little child is sufficient to fill, 
not only the hearts of its parents, but an entire 
household with joy. The loss of such a one, though 
it may seem but a small thing, to the cold world, 
who will say “it was only a child,” touches the most 
tender chords of feeling in the parent’s heart, and 
causes them to throb with anguish too great for ut- 
terance—almost too deep for sympathy. We speak 
from sorrowful experience. A week since we left 
our home; the last kiss we gave was to the idol of 
our flock—the babe. We returned; stood upon our 
threshold and rung for admission. The presentiment 
of evil was most distant from our heart. A moment 
more and we expected to be saluted with the infantile 
exclamation that of late had rarely failed to greet 
even our footstep in the hall. A sorrowful counte- 
nance met us at the door; a confused inquiry whether 
we had received a telegraphic dispatch from home, 
was the first harbinger of sorrowful news. Yes, 
death had entered our dwelling. In four short days 
the tender flower, which we had nurtured nearly 
thirteen months, had drooped, withered, and died. 
The lightning had failed to convey its message, and, 
like a bolt from aclear sky, the heavy tidings now 
fell upon our heart. We went up to our chamber, 
gazed upon our little Anna Myra, beautiful even in 
death, and then wept over the first visit of the dread 
monster to our household. She was a frail but beau- 
tiful child, almost precocious in the development of 
intellect and affection. Her affectionate kiss, her lit- 
tle ‘by by,” when going to rest, her earnest call for 
‘pa, ma,” when in trouble, her recognition of her 
father’s footstep, and her loud call for him when he 
returned to his home, as well as the rapidly increas- 
ing vocabulary of infantile words and the multiplica- 
tion of ‘‘ winning ways,” were among the things that 
won our hearts. In the dark grave her dust now 
rests in its last, long slumber. The little clothes 
have been carefully folded, sprinkled with a mother’s 
tears, and put away. Sometimes we almost feel, 

* And not unmeet it was, that one 
Like that sweet child of ours, 
So gentle and so beantifual, 
Should perish with the flowers.” 


Its mother in a peculiar manner had dedicated this 
child to the Lord, and often expressed the idea that 
in her we should be peculiarly blessed; that perhaps 
she would become a missionary to the heathen. 
What then? Are those hopes perished? No, never. 
That sweet babe was given to the Lord. Why, then, 
should we complain, if, instead of employing her as 
a missionary on earth, he should choose to make her 
in heaven a “ ministering spirit sent forth to minister 
to them who shall be heirs of salvation.” But do we 
fail to be blessed in her? No, dear friends. To be 
the parents of one entitled to royal estate, would be 
an honor the worldly-minded would covet; but to be 
the parents of an angel, is it no honor—no blessing? 
Nor is this all. If they become “ ministering spir- 
its,” why may they not minister to we? Why may 
they not come down to shed around us holy influen- 





ces, to breathe holy thoughts into our hearts, as we 
toil on in life’s weary pilgrimage? Why may they 
not come down to greet us at the swellings of Jordan, 
and welcome us into the partnership of their joys? 
Sweet, delicate babe, thy frail bark had but just 
launched out upon the stormy ocean of life when the 
port was already gained, and now thou art blest for- 
ever. No howling tempest nor angry surge shall 
ever peril thee more; and no clouded sky nor gloomy 
night shall ever shade thy soul with fear or sorrow. 
Though our hearts are breaking with grief, we give 
thee joy at thy great deliverance! 

But we must not give further space to private 
griefs and sorrows. Ours are not isolated afflictions. 
Our missive will go into ten thousand families where 
the same afflictions have been experienced and the 
same sorrows felt. 

‘¢ There is no flock, however watched and tended, 

But one dead lamb is there! 

There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But hath one vacant chair! 

The air is full of farewel!s for the dying, 
And mournings for the dead; 

The heart of Rachel for her children crying, 
Will not be comforted.” 


Indeed, how rare is it to find a family not divided— 
part on earth and part in heaven! Where is the par- 
ent that does not often feel suddenly rushing back 
upon his soul the recollection of an angel visitant 
snatched prematurely away? Where is there one 
that does not often visit some little mound beneath 
the bending willow, and then feel the fountain of 
tears unsealed afresh? Where one that does not, in 
the lonely hour where memory loves to linger, with 
heaving breast exclaim, ‘“‘Can I bring him back 
again? I shall go to him, but he shall not return to 
me!” Bereaved parents, let us join hands; we are 
now of your number, and your sorrows are ours. 

Avtumn.—Gentle reader, while yet the beauties of 
summer were decaying and fast fading away, we 
gathered our flowers, wove our garland, and now 
come, with friendly greetings, to shed its fragrance 
upon the domestic circle. Our garland has been 
gathered not without toil, wreathed not without care. 
A wide region has been surveyed. The exotic and 
the indigene blend in harmony. We trust they will 
charm away the tediousness of many a long autumn 
evening and enliven many a solitary hour. 

Autumn is here. The rays of the declining sun 
fall feebly upon the earth. The leaves that so lately 
decked the forest are already withered and strewn. 
The fierce northern blast and the chilling rain ad- 
monish us of approaching winter. ‘ These,” says 
the author of Evenings in Autumn, “ are occurrences 
which so strongly appeal to our feelings, which so 
forcibly remind us of the mutability of our species, 
and bring before us, in such expressive solemnity, the 
earth as opening to receive us, that they have, from 
the earliest stages of society, and in every stage of it, 
been considered as typical of the brevity and destiny 
of man.” This resemblance has been thus impress- 
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ively drawn by the earliest and greatest of all un'n- 
spired poets: 
** Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 

Now green in youth, now withering on the ground; 

Another race the following spring supplies, 

They fall ve, and ive rise, 

£o generations in their course decay, 

So flourish these when those have passed away ” 

Yet this is not all. The autumn season is regular 
in its approach. Its bounds are meted out. At once 
it overspreads the forest with its death tinge, and in 
countless numbers and extended processions the 
leaves fall rustling to the earth. But such is not the 
case with man. He tarries not for the autumn’s ap- 
proach, nor yet for the great caravan journeying 
downward to the grave; but alone, in midsummer, 
or even in early spring, he passes away. Reader, 
you and I may be called ere yet the summer of life 
with us has passed. 

*¢ Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set—but all, 
Thou hast ail seasons for thine own, O Death!” 





Notgzs upon THE Eneravines.—Both of our en- 
gravings for this month were executed by Mr. Kinsey, 
a young artist of high promise in this city. Fording 
the Wabash, is from an original drawing by Winter, 
one of the best delineators in the country; and we 
hazard nothing in saying that it is superbly engraved. 
In the older and more densely settled portions of our 
country, this fording of rivers is a thing heard of by 
the ear, read of in books, but never seen. But in 
many portions of the west and south it is a matter of 
every-day experience... . ‘The Companions of 
Sunrise” are not very numerous; but here are two of 
them—the shepherd and the lark, the one soaring up 
into the heavens, the other on the alert for the wel- 
fare of his flock. 

ArticLes Decitrnep.—We must respectfully de- 
cline the following articles: ‘Friday an Unlucky 
Day,” “ Useful Reading,” ‘“‘ Our Family Circle is Bro- 
ken,” “ Intemperance,” “‘ California,” and “ Z. Tay- 
lor ”—all of which have good points, but we have not 
space forthem. The author of “ The Fall of Kosci- 
usco” is a capital penman, but no poet. Lines dedi- 
cated to a pastor on leaving his charge, are a tribute 
that may cheer the heart of a Christian pastor; but 
two of the lines are defective in measure and a third 
ineuphony. We wish the stones in our temple to be 
as well fitted as polished. A large number of arti- 
cles are yet in abeyance, which we have not been 
able to reach on account of the unusual drafts made 
upon our time. 

Our Excnancrs.—We have rarely declined, when 
requested by any respectable journal, to exchange; 
and the result now is that we find our “ exchange 
list” has become very large—so large that we shall 
be compelled to reduce it somewhat. To most of our 
exchanges we are indebted for highly commendatory, 
we had almost said flattering, notices of the Repos- 
itory. These commendations have been the more 
grateful, because they have been altogether unso- 
licited. We have not so much as asked, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, a notice, or made noticing a con- 
dition of exchange. This last, perhaps, we might 
have justly done, as the great body of newspapers 





coming into our office can be of but little practical 
use. The favorable commendation of the Repository 
to their readers, then, is the real equivalent we re- 
ceive for the exchange. Those who do not think well 
enough of us to give us that commendation, will not 
complain if they suffer most in the depletion of our 
list, to which we are compelled. We have, however, 
in our short editorial career, received too much cour- 
tesy from our brethren of the press to permit us 
knowingly to deal otherwise than courteously toward 
them. 

Epitortat Prreerinations anp Notres.—Upon 
several of our summer excursions—excursions to 
which we were called by duty, not for pleasure—we 
made notes, and intended to write them out for the 
benefit of our readers. But other subjects have pre- 
occupied us, or other travelers have given us an 
account of their ramblings, and to them we have 
given place. Among them was a visit to the celebra- 
ted Sing Sing penitentiary on the Hudson river. Our 
notes here were very ample, but have been mislaid. 
Our eye is yet upon that subject. Here we had for 
our guide and interlocutor, the Rev. M. D’C. Craw- 
ford, upon whom we see the Wesleyan University 
has since bestowed well-merited literary honors—the 
honorary A.M. ... We have also visited the mouths 
of the Great Miami and the Scioto rivers, and had a 
glimpse of the “big bottoms,” the sources of whose 
enduring fertility, like that of Egypt, is the annual 
overflowing of their respective rivers. . . . Detroit, 
the ancient city, and Chicago, the star in the north- 
west, have each contributed to the unpublished items 
in our portfolio. 

Tue Next Votume or THE Repostrory.—One 
number more and the present volume will close. We 
are making diligent preparation to give increased 
interest to the work. Frienps oF THE Repository, 
are you making up your minds to give to it a greatly- 
increased circulation? The report is favorable from 
every quarter—the prospect good. But we look to 
you, dear friends, to see that the prospect becomes 
reality. After appealing to our brother ministers, 
who are the real agents in the matter, we next look 
with strong confidence to the WIVES OF PREACHERS, 
to ALL MOTHERS, and to ALL sisTERs, and ask them to 
take the subject in hand. We want to arrest your 
attention this month; next month we want you to 
AOT. 

Miscertany—A Rare Chance.—In the Mt. Ver- 
non Daily Whig We met with the following specimen: 
“4 Rare Chance to make from Five to Ten Dollars 
per day: The subscriber now offers an inducement to 
the farmer, merchant, the professional and laboring 
man never before equaled. It will not conflict with 
either of the occupations above named.” Only think 
of that! from five to ten dollars per day, and no 
interference with even the business of the laboring 
man! The business, it is true, is jocked up in pro- 
found mystery; but then the key to unlock the mys- 
tery costs only Two potiars, “ which must invariably 
accompany the letter” asking information. We were 
just thinking what a snug little sum would be real- 
ized by the benevolent propounder of this “rare 
chance,” should every ‘farmer, merchant, profes- 
sional and laboring man” in the cotntry send on 
the magical two dollars. 
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The Moral of an Advertisement.—Traveling, not 
long since, into the country, we took up a village 
paper. An advertisement arrested our attention. 
It is somewhat blasphemous, we think, in its charac- 
ter; and yet it contains an undercurrent of profound, 
awful truth. The following are the parts of the ad- 
vertisement referred to: ‘ Fellow-traveler through 
this ‘ vale of tears,’ though called to mourn the mu- 
tability of all things human, yet rejoice, rejoice to 
know a friend is near. That friend is Mayers, with 
his usual benevolence—the ruling passion—the ‘ one 
idea’—the chief aim and object of this life—being 
ever prominent; that aim, and that object being to 
supply the people with better and more elegant 
goods, and more of them for the same money, than 
any of his competitors can or will.’’ And again: 
‘“‘ We are ready, not todie! Ono! but to supply you, 
your uncles, aunts, cousins, friends, and neighbors, 
individually or collectively, with choice goods.” 
What a revolting idea! An immortal being, a can- 
didate for eternity—with a heavenly race and an 
immortal crown in prospect—forgetting all that is 
immortal and glorious, and making it “the chief 
aim and object of his life”—to do what?) Why, “ to 
supply the people with better and more elegant 
goods” than his competitors! No wonder such a 
man exclaims WE ARE NOT READY TO Diz! No, how 
can he be? Yet death willcome. The stock of goods 
may not be exhausted; for death tarries not. Forth 
its victim is hurried. He stands at the bar of final 
accour*! Shall he there look up to his Maker and 
confess to the frivolity and meanness of ‘‘ the chief 
aim and object of his life?” Living man, take care! 
If only upon thy heart this sordid sentiment be writ- 
ten—and, alas! it is stereotyped upon the hearts of 
thousands—ever thou wilt, thou must feel “ ready 
not to die!” 

A Touch of Vesuvius.—A ministerial friend was 
traveling, not long since, in company with two 
brother ministers, and at night found himself re- 
duced to the necessity of sharing a bed with the two. 
Being the smallest of the three, the middle of the 
bed was assigned to him, and thus, after a weary 
day’s travel, he sought the soothing and refresh- 
ing embraces of sweet sleep. Now, it so happened 
that the companion on one side was an inveterate 
smoker, and the one on the other an inveterate snorer. 
Terrible was the scene through which our friend 
passed. Hard was his struggle up the side of Vesu- 
vius. At length the topmost ridge was reached. 
The crater yawned before him; yet on he went, de- 
scending toward its very center. He was stunned by 
its deafening roar—ever and anon breaking forth 
with the sudden and terrific roar of an earthquake, 
and then subsiding like the prolonged peal of distant 
thunder. Then he was suffocated by the sulphure- 
ous stench that came up from the deep pit below 
him, and mightily did he struggle to regain his ex- 
hausted breath. The ground, too, heaved and tossed, 
as by the thro¢s of some mighty convulsion, beneath 
his feet. His whole frame shook, the cold sweat 
stood in large drops upon him, his hair was erect 
with horror, a creeping sensation, as if every nerve 
in his system had been assailed, passed over him. A 
new and stillgmore terrific explosion, like the crash 
of 4 thogisand worlds, broke upon him; fused, suffo- 





cating sulphur enveloped him. All was over. Our 
friend awoke. The stentorian snorer was in full 
blast; the suffocating fumes of tobacco exhaled from 
the smoker; and the spasmodic movements of the 
two restless bedfellows answered well to the heavings 
of Vesuvius. 


Srray Gems GLEANED IN Eprroriat Reapine.—It | 


is better to throw a guard about the baby’s cradle 
than to sing a psalm at a bad man’s death-bed; bet- 
ter to have a care while the bud is bursting to the 
sun than when the heat has scorched the heart of the 
unguarded bosom. . . . In the midst of the loudest 
vauntings of philosophy, nature will have our yearn- 
ings for society and friendship.—<Sterne’s Sermons. . . 
Let the torpid monk seek heaven comfortless and 
alone. God speed him! For my own part, I fear I 
should never so find the way; let me be wise and relig- 
tous, but let me be man; wherever thy providence 
places me, or whatever be the road I take to Thee, 
give me some companion in my journey, be it only 
to remark to, ‘‘ How our shadows lengthen as our sun 
goes down!”—Jb. ... Thackeray says of Swift's 
sermons, ‘‘ They have scarce a Christian characteris- 
tic; they might be preached from the steps of a syn- 
agogue, or the floor of a mosque, or the box of a 
coffee-house almost.” .. . We view the world with 
our own eyes, each of us; and we make from within 
us the world we see. A weary heart gets no gladness 
out of sunshine; a selfish man is skeptical about 
friendship, as a man with no ear does not care for 
music.—English Humorists. ... Many who praise 
virtue do no more than praise it.—Dr. Johnson... . 
Trustworthy confidence is the glory of man. Scan- 
dal dies like an echo on the shore when the tongue 
is bridled by truth and honor. . . . Humor is the 
mistress of tears; she knows the way to the fons 
lachrymarum, striking in dry and rugged places with 
her enchanted wand, and bids the fountain gush and 
sparkle.— Charity and Humor. ... Mirth is like a 
flash of lightning that breaks through a gloom of 
clouds, and glitters for a moment; cheerfulness 
makes up a kind of daylight in the mind, and fills 
it with a stea‘y and perpetual serenity.—Addéson. . . 
When I look upon the tombs of the great, every 
emotion of envy dies within me; when I read the 
epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate desire 
goes out; when I meet with the grief of parents on a 
tombstone, my heart melts with compassion; when I 
see the tomb of parents themselves, I consider the 
vanity of grieving for those we must quickly follow.— 
Addison. . . . Speech was designed to be the utter- 
ance of reason. 

Speech is the morning to the soul, 

It spreads the beaut images abroad, 

Which else are furled and clouded. 
How many a loved and well-remembered tone of 
some sainted being, long since passed to the spirit- 
land, still holds us spell-bound, lingering in the 
mysterious cells of memory! ... Buds and blos- 
soms from the tokens of gentle and endearing affec- 
tion, they garnish alike the sanctuary or home and 
the sainted grave: 

Barren, indeed, were this world of ours, 
Denied the sweet smile of the beautiful flowers. . . . 

Sleep is death’s younger brother, and so like him, 
that I never dare trust him withoat my prayers. 
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